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XEWTOX'S   IDEA   OF   CtOD   AS   FOUXD   IX    THE 
DIFFEREXT  EDITIOXS  OF  HIS  PRIXCIPIA 

BV    F.    CAJORI 

IX  the  first  edition  of  X'ewton's  Principia  (1687)  no  statement 
is  made  on  the  nature  of  God.  Xevertheless,  criticism  was 
passed  upon  the  Principia  on  theological  grounds,  by  two  prom- 
inent thinkers — Bishop  Berkeley  who  in  1710  published  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Hiiinan  Kjwzdedge.  and  by  G.  W  .  Leibniz  who  on  Feb. 
10,  1711  wrote  a  letter  to  Hartsoeker,  a  Dutch  physician  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  which  was  published  on  May  5.  1712,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Liter- 
ature, a  weekly  sold  in  London.^ 

Berkeley  attacks  Xewton's  exposition,  in  the  Principia,  of  the 
notion  of  absolute  space,  absolute  time  and  absolute  motion.  "This 
celebrated  author,"  says  Berkeley,  "holds  there  is  an  absolute  Space, 
which,  being  unperceivable  to  sense,  remains  in  itself  similar  and 
immovable."  As  to  absolute  motion,  "I  must  confess  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  can  be  any  motion  other  than  relative ;  so 
that  to  conceive  motion  there  must  be  at  least  conceived  two  bodies." 
"But  the  chief  advantage  arising  from  it  [relative  space  as  advo- 
cated by  Berkeley}  is  that  we  are  freed  from  that  dangerous  di- 
lemma, ...  of  thinking  either  that  Real  Space  is  God,  or  else  that 
there  is  something  beside  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infinite, 

1  This  letter  of  Leibniz  is  found  in  Leibniz's  Opera  omnia,  Vol.  2,  Geneva, 
1768,  Part  H,  p.  60;  Pliilosophischc  Schriftcn  von  Leibniz  (ed.  C.  L  Gerhardt), 
Vol.  3,  Berlin,  1887,  p.  519. 

See  also  D.  Brewster's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Nczvton,  Vol.  2,  Edinburgh, 
1860,  chap.  22,  p.  219-222;  J.  Edleston,  Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Neivton 
and  Professor  Cotes,  1850,  p.  153.  Leibniz  attacks  the  theory  of  gravity  also 
in  his  Essais  de  Theodicee  sur  la  Bonte  de  Dieu,  1710. 
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indivisible,  unmutable.  Both  which  may  justly  be  thought  per- 
nicious and  absurd  motions."-  Thus  the  absolute  s])ace,  tune  and 
motion  of   Xewton  was  attacked  as  an  atheistic  conception. 

Leibniz,  the  second  distinguished  critic,  does  not  mention  Xew- 
ton or  the  Principia  in  his  letter  to  Hartsoeker,  but  the  reference 
is  obvious.     Leibniz  says : 

"Thus  the  ancients  and  moderns  who  avow  that  gravit\-  is  an 
occult  quality,  are  right,  if  they  mean  thereby  that  there  is  a  certain 
mechanism  unknown  to  them,  by  which  bodies  are  impelled  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth.  But  if  their  notion  is  that  this  transpires 
without  any  mechanism,  by  a  simple  primitive  property  (qualite 
primitive),  or  by  a  law  of  God  which  brings  about  this  effect  with- 
out using  an\'  intelligible  means  ( moyens  intelligibles ),  then  it  is 
a  senseless,  occult  quality,  which  is  so  very  occult  that  it  can  never 
be  cleared  up,  even  though  a  Spirit,  not  to  say  God  himself,  were 
endeavoring  to  explain  it." 

Neither  Xewton  nor  Cotes  who  edited  the  second  edition  (1713) 
of  the  Principia,  make  a  direct  reference  to  I>erkeley.  But  Cotes, 
writing  to  Xewton  in  March  18,  1713,  refers  to  the  letter  of  Leibniz 
to  Hart.soeker,  and  says :  "I  think  it  will  be  proper  [to]  add  some- 
things by  which  your  Book  may  be  cleared  from  some  prejudices 
which  have  been  industriously  laid  against  it.  As  that  it  deserts 
Mechanical  causes,  is  built  upon  Miracles,  and  recurrs  to  Occult 
qualities.  That  You  may  not  think  unnecessary  to  answer  such 
Objections  You  may  be  pleased  to  consult  a  Weekly  Paper  called 
Memoires  of  Literature  and  sold  by  Ann  Baldwin  in  Warwick- 
Lane.  .  .  .  You  will  find  a  very  extraordinary  Letter  of  Mr.  Leibnitz 
to  Mr.  Hartsoeker  which  will  confirm  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not 
propose  to  mention  Mr.  Leibnitz's  name,  twere  better  to  neglect 
him,  but  the  Objections  I  think  may  very  well  be  answered  and 
even  retorted  upon  the  maintainers  of  \'ortices."^  Cotes  made  a 
spirited  reply  to  Leibniz  toward  the  end  of  his  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Principia. 

That  Xewton  was  misinterpreted  by  Leibniz  as  regards  the  na- 
ture of  gravity  is  quite  evident.  Xewton  did  not  believe  in  action 
at  a  distance  without  the  aid  of  an  intervening  medium.  That  he 
was  interested  in  theological  questions  even  before  he  wrote  the 

2G.  Berkeley,  Principles  of  Human  Knozclcdgc,  Part  I.  Paragraph  111,  117. 
3  J.  Edleston,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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Principia  is  evident  from  his  annotations  of  Henry  More's  book, 
On  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  found  in  a  copy  of  this 
book  which  the  University  of  Cahfornia  received  as  a  gift  from 
Julius  Wangenheim.  It  was  Newton's  own  copy,  "ex  dono  Rev- 
erendi  Authoris."  These  annotations  have  not  yet  received  due 
attention  in  the  study  of  Newton's  theological  and  cosmological  con- 
cepts at  different  periods  of  his  career.  As  regards  the  Principia, 
Newton  said  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Bentley  (Dec.  10,  1692)  :  "When 
I  wrote  my  treatise  about  our  system,  I  had  an  eye  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  might  work  with  considering  men  for  the  belief  of  a 
Deity;  and  nothing  can  rejoice  me  more  than  to  find  it  useful  for 
that  purpose." 

And  so,  in  1713,  twenty-six  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Principia,  Newton,  then  seventy-one  years  old,  prepared  the 
famous  General  Scholium,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  Principia.  In  the  third  edition  (1726)  certain  parts  of  this 
Scholium  were  expanded.  These  new  parts  are  printed  below  in 
italics.  Omitting  the  early  section  on  vortices,  and  the  closing  one 
on  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion,  the  General  Scholium  is 
as  follows : 

"This  most  beautiful  System  of  the  Sun,  Planets  and  Com- 
ets, could  only  proceed  from  the  counsel  and  dominion  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  being.  And  if  the  fixed  Stars  are  the 
centers  of  other  like  systems,  these  being  formed  by  the  like 
wise  counsel,  must  be  all  subject  to  the  dominion  of  One; 
especially,  since  the  light  of  the  fixed  Stars  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  from  every  system  light 
passes  into  all  the  other  systems.  And  lest  the  systems  of  the 
fixed  Stars  shoidd,  by  their  gravity,  fall  on  each  other  mutually, 
he  hath  placed  those  Systems  at  immense  distances  one  from 
another. 

"This  Being  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  as  Lord  over  all :  And  on  account  of  his  dominion  he  is 
wont  to  be  called  'Lord  God  jtavTOaQaxcOQ,  or  Universal  Ruler.' 
For  'God'  is  a  relative  word,  and  has  a  respect  to  servants ;  and 
'Deity'  is  the  dominion  of  God,  not  over  his  own  body,  as  those 
imagine  who  fancy  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  over 
servants.  The  supreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal,  infinite,  abso- 
lutely perfect ;  but  a  being,  however  perfect,  without  dominion, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  Lord  God;  for  we  say,  my  God.  your 
God,  the  God  of  'Israel,'  the  God  of  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords; 
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but  we  do  not  say,  my  Eternal,  \our  Eternal,  the  Eternal  of 
'Israel.'  the  Eternal  of  Gods;  li'e  do  not  say,  my  Infinite,  or 
my  Perfect  :^  These  are  titles  which  have  no  respect  to  serv- 
ants. The  word  'God'  usually  signiiies  'Lord';  but  every  Lord 
is  not  a  God.  It  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  being  which 
constitutes  a  God ;  a  true  supreme  or  imaginary  dominion  makes 
a  true,  supreme  or  imaginary  God.  And  from  his  true  domin- 
ion it  follows,  that  the  true  God  is  a  Living,  Intelligent  and 
Powerful  Being;  and  from  his  other  perfections,  that  he  is 
supreme  or  most  Perfect.  He  is  Eternal  and  Infinite,  Omni- 
potent and  Omniscient;  that  is,  his  duration  reaches  from 
Eternity  to  Eternity;  his  presence  from  Infinity  to  Infinity;  he 
governs  all  things,  and  knows  all  things  that  are  or  can  be  done. 
He  is  not  Eternity  or  Infinity,  but  Eternal  and  Infinite ;  he  is 
not  Duration  or  Space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present.  He  en- 
dures for  ever,  and  is  every  where  present ;  and  by  existing 
always  and  every  where,  he  constitutes  Duration  and  Space. 
Since  every  particle  of  'Space'  is  always,  and  every  indivisible 
moment  of  Duration  is  'every  where,'  certainly  the  Maker  and 
Lord  of  all  things  cannot  be  'never'  and  'no  where.'  Every 
soul  that  has  perception  is,  though  in  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense  and  motion,  still  the  same  indivisible 
person.  There  are  given  successive  parts  in  duration,  co-ex- 
istent parts  in  space,  hut  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  the 
person  of  a  man,  or  his  thinking  principle ;  and  much  less  can 
they  he  found  in  the  thinking  substance  of  God.  Every  man, 
so  far  as  he  is  a  thing  that  has  perception,  is  one  and  the  same 
man  during  his  zvhole  life,  in  all  and  each  of  his  organs  of  sense. 
God  is  the  same  God,  always  and  every  where.  He  is  omni- 
present, not  'virtually'  only,  but  also  'substantially' ;  for  virtue 
cannot  subsist  without  substance.  In  him  are  all  things  con- 
tained and  moved ;  yet  neither  affects  the  other :  God  suffers 
nothing  from  the  motion  of  bodies ;  bodies  find  no  resistance 
from  the  omnipresence  of  God.  'Tis  allowed  by  all  that  the 
supreme  God  exists  necessarily ;  and  by  the  same  necessity  he 
exists  'always'  and  'every  where.'  \\'hence  also  he  is  all  similar, 
all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all  arm,  all  power  to  perceive,  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  act ;  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all  human,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to 
us.  As  a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  so  have  we  no  idea 
of  the  manner  by  which  the  all-wise  God  perceives  and  un- 
der.stands  all  things.  He  is  utterly  void  of  all  body  and  bodily 
figure,    and    can    therefore    neither    be    seen,    nor    heard,    nor 

^  The  passage,  "the  Eternal  of  Gods  ;  we  do  not  say,  my  Infinite,  or  my 
Perfect,"  in  the  1726  edition,  takes  the  place  of,  "We  do  not  say  my  Infinite, 
your  Infinite,  the  Infinite  of  Israel ;  we  do  not  say  my  Perfect,  your  Perfect, 
the  Perfect  of  Israel,"  in  the  second  edition,  1713. 
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touched ;  nor  ought  to  be  worshipped  under  the  representation 
of  any  corporeal  thing.  \\  e  have  ideas  of  his  attributes,  but 
what  the  real  substance  of  anything  is,  we  know  not.  In  bodies 
we  see  only  their  figures  and  colours,  we  hear  only  the  sounds, 
we  touch  only  their  outward  surfaces,  we  smell  only  the  smells, 
and  taste  the  savours ;  but  their  inward  substances  are  not  to 
be  known,  either  by  our  senses,  or  by  any  reflex  act  of  our 
minds ;  much  less  then  have  we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of 
God.  We  know  him  only  by  his  most  wise  and  excellent  con- 
trivances of  things,  and  final  causes ;  we  admire  him  for  his 
perfections ;  but  we  reverence  and  adore  him  on  account  of 
his  dominion.  For  we  adore  him  as  his  servants;  and  a  God 
zvithout  dominion,  providence,  and  final  causes,  is  nothing  else 
but  Fate  and  Nature.  Blind  metaphysical  necessity,''  which  is 
certainly  the  same  ahvays  and  every  where,  coidd  produce  no 
variety  of  things.  All  that  diversity  of  natural  things  which 
we  find,  suited  to  different  times  and  places,  could  arise  from 
nothing  hut  the  ideas  and  zvill  of  a  Being  necessarily  existing. 
But  by  zvay  of  allegory,  God  is  said  to  see,  to  speak,  to  laugh, 
to  love,  to  hate,  to  desire,  to  give,  to  receiz'e,  to  rejoice,  to  be 
angry,  to  fight,  to  frame,  to  zvork,  to  build.  For  all  our  notions 
of  God  are  taken  from  the  zvays  of  mankind,  by  a  certain  sim- 
ilitude which,  though  not  perfect,  has  some  likeness  howezrer. 
And  thus  much  concerning  God ;  to  discourse  of  whom  from 
the  appearances  of  things,  does  certainly  belong  to  Natural 
Philosophy. 

"Hitherto  we  have  explained  the  phaenomena  of  the  heavens 
and  of  our  sea,  by  the  power  of  Gravity,  but  have  not  yet 
assigned  the  cause  of  this  power.  This  is  certain,  that  it  must 
proceed  from  a  cause  that  penetrates  to  the  very  centers  of  the 
Sun  and  Planets,  without  sufi^ering  the  least  diminution  of  its 
forces ;  that  operates,  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  particles  upon  which  it  acts,  (as  mechanical  causes 
use  to  do,)  but  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  propagates  its  virtue  on  all  sides,  to 
immense  distances,  decreasing  always  in  the  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  distances.  Gravitation  towards  the  Sun,  is  made 
up  out  of  the  gravitations  towards  the  several  particles  of  which 
the  body  of  the  Sun  is  composed;  and  in  receding  from  the 
Sun,  decreases  accurately  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
distances,  as  far  as  the  orb  of  Saturn,  as  evidently  appears 
from  the  quiescence  of  the  aphelions  of  the  Planets ;  nay,  and 
even  to  the  remotest  aphelions  of  the  Comets,  if  those  aphelions 

•''  This  part,  though  first  pubHshed  in  1726,  was  written  six  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia  in  1713,  and  was  inserted  in 
a  list  of  Corrections  and  Additions  which  Newton  sent  to  Cotes.  Sec  J.  Edles- 
ton,  op.  cit.  p.  165. 
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are  also  quiescent.  Hut  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  cause  of  those  properties  of  gravity  from  phaenomena,  and 
I  frame  no  hypotheses.  For  whatever  is  not  deduced  from 
the  phaenomena.  is  to  be  called  an  hypothesis ;  and  hypotheses, 
whether  metaphysical  or  physical,  whether  of  occult  cjualities 
or  mechanical,  have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy.  In 
this  philosophy  particular  propositions  are  inferr'd  from  the 
phaenomena,  and  afterwards  render'd  general  by  induction. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  impenetrability,  the  mobility,  and  the  im- 
pulsive force  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  gravi- 
tation, were  discovered.  And  to  us  it  is  enough,  that  gravity 
does  really  exist,  and  act  according  to  the  laws  which  we  have 
explained,  and  abundantly  serves  to  account  for  all  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  of  our  sea. 

"And  now  we  might  add  something  concerning  a  certain 
most  subtle   Spirit,   which  perva<les   and  lies  hid   in  all  gross 
bodies;  by  the  force  and  action  of  which  Spirit,  the  particles 
of  bodies  mutually  attract  one  another  at  near  distances,  and 
cohere,  if   contiguous;  and  electric  bodies  operate  to  greater 
distances,  as  well  repelling  as  attracting  the  neighbouring  cor- 
puscles;  and  light  is  emitted,  reflected,  refracted,  inflected,  and 
heats  bodies ;  and  all  sensation  is  excited,  and  the  members  of 
animal  bodies  move  at  the  command  of  the  will,  namely,  by  the 
vibrations  of  this  Spirit,  mutually  propagated  along  the  solid 
filaments  of  the  nerves,  from  the  outward  organs  of  sense  to 
the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  into  the  muscles.     But  these  are 
things  that  cannot  be  explain'd  in  a  few  words,  nor  are  we  fur- 
nish'd  with  that  sufficiency  of  experiments  w^hich  is  required 
to  an  accurate  determination  and  demonstration  of  the  laws  by 
which  this  electric  and  elastic  spirit  operates." 
The  very  last  sentence  is  of  interest  for  two  reasons.     First,  it 
was  not   in  the  original   draft  of   the   General   Scholium;   Xewton 
added  it,  as  the  second  edition  was  going  through  the  press.^    Sec- 
ondly, Xewton  gives  here  his  justification  for  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Principia.    To  obtain  an  idea  of  God  "from  the  appear- 
ances of  things  does  certainly  belong  to  natural  ])hilosophy."     That 
is  to  say,  the  earnest  contemplation  of  the  physical  world,  in  its 
microcosm  and  macrocosm,  affording  ideas  relating  to  the  creator 
of  that  world,  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  study  of  physical  science. 
This  thought  receives  emphasis  through  the  conviction  expressed  in 
his  statement,  that  "we  know  him  only  by  the  most  w^ise  and  excel- 
lent contrivances  of  things,  and  final  causes."     "All  that  diversity 
®  See  Edleston,  op.  cit.,  p.  155. 
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of  natural  things  which  we  find  suited  to  different  times  and  places" 
could  not  arise  from  "blind  metaphysical  necessity,"  nor  could  it  be 
due  to  a  "God  without  dominion,  providence  and  final  causes" ; 
such  a  God  would  be  "nothing  else  but  Fate  and  Nature." 

Newton  makes  a  striking  attempt  to  prove  that  God  exists  in 
space  and  time  "Since  every  particle  of  space  is  ahvays,  and  every 
indivisible  duration  is  ei'ery  where,  certainly  the  Maker  and  Lord 
of  all  things  cannot  be  never  and  nowhere.  The  omnipresence  of 
God,  stressed  by  Newton,  is  in  contrast  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
localization  of  God,  remote  from  the  world,  and  acting  intermittently 
by  suspending  the  operation  of  some  natural  law.  Considerations 
involving  the  science  of  mechanics,  which  Newton  helped  to  create, 
is  seen  in  the  following  argument:  "He  is  omnipresent,  not  vir- 
tually only,  but  also  substantially,  .  .  .  God  suffers  nothing  from  the 
motion  of  bodies ;  bodies  find  no  resistance  from  the  omnipresence 
of  God."  Newton  encountered  the  same  question  in  the  luminiferous 
ether  which  offers  no  perceptible  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
planets.  What  is  meant  by  "substantially"?  Newton  does  not 
know. '  "What  the  real  substance  of  anything  is  we  know  not."  Nor 
is  our  present  day  science  much  better  informed.  Newton  sees 
an  instance  of  design  in  the  fact  that  the  fixed  stars  are  placed  at 
"immense  distances"  from  each  other,  so  that  they  can  not  "fall 
on  each  other." 

The  omnipresence  of  God  involves  the  geometrical  idea  of  ex- 
tension in  space.  This  attribute  of  extension,  the  Cambridge 
Platonist,  Henry  More,  applied  to  all  spirits  and  to  the  human  soul. 
More's  spirits  and  souls  were  finite,  but  variable,  in  extension. 
He  found  it  desirable  also  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
dimension  of  space,  to  aff'ord  a  suitable  abode  for  spirits.  No  such 
ultra-speculative  notions  are  found  in  Newton's  Principia,  even 
though  Newton  was  doubtless  familiar  with  More's  views.  More 
and  Newton  had  been  under  the  same  roof  as  boys  at  the  school 
at  Grantham,  and,  as  already  stated.  Newton  later  read  and  an- 
notated at  least  one  of  More's  books. 

That  God  is  known  only  through  his  works  was  a  tenet  from 
which  Newton  departed  in  some  of  his  statements,  particularly  in 
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the  last  iiitcri)()lati()ns  i)rinted  in  1720,  when  he  was  84  ^ears  old. 
There  we  read  that  "all  our  notions  of  God  are  taken  from  the 
wavs  of  mankind" ;  "by  way  of  allegory,  God  is  said  to  see,  to  speak, 
to  laugh,  to  love,  to  hate.  ..."  Similar  is  the  following  thought: 
"Every  man  is  one  and  the  same  man  during  his  whole  life  in  all 
and  each  of  his  organs  of  sense.  God  is  the  same  God,  always  and 
every  where."  In  a  broad  sense  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
two  views  expounded  by  Newton,  for  man  and  mankind  are  a  part 
of  the  "works"  of  God. 


THE  COS.AIIC  TEETH 

BY   LAWRENCE   PARMLY   BROWN 

//.     Flame  Teeth  and  the  Teeth  of  the  Sun 

IT'  \'ERYWHERE  and  always  fire  has  been  conceived  as  some- 
-■— -^  thing  that  consumes,  devours  or  eats  hke  a  hungry  animal  or 
human  being;  and  the  more  or  less  individualized  flames  of  fire  are 
sometimes  viewed  as  teeth,  but  more  commonly  as  tongues. 

In  the  very  ancient  Hindu  Rig-Veda  the  god  Agni  primarily  rep- 
resents ordinary  fire,  but  secondarily  the  fiery  sun;  and  there  it  is 
said  that  "He  crops  the  dry  ground  strewn  (with  grass  and  wood), 
like  an  animal  grazing,  he  with  a  golden  beard,  with  shining  teeth" 
(Mandala  V,  Sukta  VH,  7;  translation  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  Vol.  HI, 
p.  247),  while  his  light  "quickly  spreads  over  the  earth,  when  with 
his  teeth  (of  flame)  he  devours  his  food"  {Ih.  VH,  iii,  4;  Wilson's, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  36).^ 

The  Mexican  goddess  of  devouring  fire  is  called  Chantico  ("In- 
the-house,"  with  reference  to  her  character  as  divinity  of  the  do- 
mestic hearth)  and  also  Ouaxolotl  ("Split-at-the-top,"  for  the  flame 
divided  into  two  tips)  and  Tlappalo  ("She-of-the-red-butterfly," 
perhaps  from  the  flame-like  flickering  of  the  insect).  Her  image  is 
described  by  Duran  with  open  mouth  and  the  prominent  teeth  of  a 
carnivorous  beast ;  and  she  is  associated  with  the  dog  as  a  biting 
animal,  according  to  one  account  having  been  transformed  into  a 
dog  as  a  punishment  for  disregarding  a  prohibition  relating  to  sac- 
rifices (Seler,  J^aticanus  B,  p.  273;  Spence,  Gods  of  Mexico,  p. 
283).  According  to  Sahagan  (1829,  Historia  General  de  las  Casas 
de  Neuva  Espana,  IV,  xxii),  the  Mexicans  looked  upon  the  dog  as 
the  fire-god's  animal  and  the  emblem  of  fire;  and  the  Maya  name 

''^  In  a  modern  poem.  circ.  750,  a  blacksmith's  forge  is  personified  as  a  fire- 
breathing  monster  with  "sharpe  teeth,"  which  neither  brass  nor  steel  can  re- 
sist   (R.  O.  Cambridge,  Archimagc,  stanza  71). 
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for  the  dog  means  "the  biter" ;  on  Maya  monuments  the  dog  is  often 
seen  spewing  fire  from  its  mouth,  and  flames  are  sometimes  figured 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  Chantico  (Seler,  op.  cit.,  p.  157  and  fig. 
474,  p.  229). 

In  the  Mexican  Codex  Telleriano-Ramensis  (fol.  21,  verso), 
Chantico  is  represented  with  three  large  upper  anterior  teeth,  curved 
and  pointed  (Seler,  ibid.,  fig.  534,  p.  275)  ;  and  as  her  face  is  in  pro- 
file, doubtless  ail  six  of  her  upper  anterior  teeth  (centrals,  laterals 
and  canines)  were  conceived  to  be  of  the  same  type.  In  the  Codex 
Borgia,  however,  Quaxolotl  (in  profile)  shows  three  large  but 
normally  shaped  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  (sheet  60),  and  in  the 
same  manuscript  another  fire-goddess,  Itzpapalotl  ("Obsidian-but- 
terfly"), has  three  such  teeth  above  and  three  below  (sheet  11). 
Also  in  the  Codex  Borgia  (sheet  69),  the  fire-god  Xiuhteculti 
("Lord-of-the-year")  appears  with  four  moderately  large  upper 
teeth;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  especially  with  the  solar 
fire  (H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  114;  Spence,  Gods 
of  Mexico,  p.  278). 

The  ancients  often  considered  the  sun  and  the  sun-light  to  be 
golden  (for  yellow),  and  in  various  ways  associated  gold  with  their 
solar  figures,  whose  teeth  are  sometimes  described  as  golden  or 
composed  of  gold.  Thus  Agni  with  the  golden  beard  and  shining 
teeth  (see  above)  is  also  described  as  "golden-toothed,  bright-col- 
oured, wielding  (flames  like)  weapons"  (Rig-Veda,  V,  ii,  3;  Wil- 
son's trans..  Vol.  Ill,  p.  235),  and  Savitri  is  the  "golden-handed, 
golden-jawed"  sun-god  who  "rises  regularly  at  the  close  of  night" 
(lb.  VI,  X,  1;  Wilson's  Vol.  I\',  p.  18).  Again,  the  Scandinavian 
sun-god  Heimdall  ("Lord-of-the-home" ;  i.e.,  the  earth)  is  called 
the  God-toothed  (Gullintanni)  and  is  said  to  have  teeth  of  pure  gold 
( Yoimger  Edda,  I,  27) . 

The  concept  of  the  golden  teeth  of  the  sun  was  doubtless  known 
to  those  who  fabled  that  Harold  Hildetand,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
the  eighth  century,  had  golden  or  gold-covered  teeth,  to  which  the 
origin  of  his  surname  was  erroneously  referred.  According  to  Saxo 
Grammaticus  (thirteenth  century,  Gesta  Danorum  or  Historica 
Danica,  VII,  p.  247),  some  declared  that  Harold's  surname  was 
obtained  "on  account  of  a  prominent  row  of  teeth,"  which  is  the 
true  explanation,  as  "Hildetand"  really  means  "War-tooth"  (from 
Danish  hilde,  "war"  and  tand,  "tooth").     But  Saxo  also  gives  a 
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variant  explanation,  referring  the  origin  of  the  surname  to  a  legend 
that  two  new  molars  grew  unexpectedly  in  Harold's  mouth,  in  the 
place  of  two  that  had  been  knocked  out  by  a  cudgel ;  which  explana- 
tion has  been  recognized  as  suggested  in  connection  with  a  fanciful 
derivation  of  "Hildetand"  from  the  Danish  hylle,  "cover,  and  tand, 
"tooth"  (See  O.  Elton,  1894,  The  First  Nine  Books  of  the  Danish 
History  of  Saxo  Graminaticus,  Note,  p.  297).  There  is  nothing  in 
Saxo  of  the  teeth  as  conceived  to  be  "covered"  w'ith  gold,  but  in 
the  Danish  Soguhrot  af  Fornkonungun  (p.  5)  it  is  said  of  Harold: 
"this  mark  was  on  him,  that  the  teeth  in  the  front  of  his  head  were 
large  and  gold-color  was  on  them  [i.e.,  covered]  them."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Harold's  teeth  were  naturally  very  yellow  or  encrusted 
with  yellow  tartar,  or  both.^ 

In  an  old  Welsh  bardic  text,  the  pestilence  known  as  "the  yellow 
plague  of  Ross"  (of  the  sixth  century  A.  D.)  is  personified  as  "a 
most  strange  creature"  that  came  from  a  sea  marsh,  "his  hair,  his 
teeth  and  his  eyes  being  of  gold"  (Mabinogion,  translated  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest,  p.  485).  A  somewhat  similar  concept  is  that  of  the 
nixes  or  water-sprites  of  Teutonic  mythology,  who  inhabit  lakes 
and  rivers  and  are  sometimes  described  with  green  hair  and  green 
teeth  (T.  Keightley,  Fairy  Mythology,  ed.  1850,  p.  258)  ;  and  the 
country  people  of  the  north  of  England  have  a  murderous  "water- 
boggart"  known  as  Jenny  Greenteeth,  who  lurks  in  the  green  vegeta- 
tion of  stagnant  ponds  and  has  green  hair  as  well  as  green  teeth 
(C.  S.  Burne,  1883,  Shropshire  Folk-lore,  p.  79;  J.  M.  Mackinlay, 
1893,  Folk-lore  of  the  Scottish  Lochs  and  Springs,  p.  158,  and 
others).  Harold  Blaatand  ("Blue-tooth"),  King  of  Denmark  in  the 
tenth  century,  doubtless  had  remarkably  blue  teeth  (See  especially 
the  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryhhvason,  edition  1911,  p.  34,  and  T.  Carlyle, 
1875,  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  p.  24  sq.). 

s  That  the  ancient  Romans,  sometimes  covered  defective  natural  teeeth 
with  gold  caps  is  evident  from  one  unearthed  at  Satricum.  the  cap  in  this 
case  being  connected  with  loops  of  gold  to  hold  it  in  place  by  encircling  the 
adjoining  teeth  (See  V.  Guerini,  1909,  History  of  Dentistry,  p.  101);  and 
similar  caps  of  both  gold  and  silver  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
as  worn  by  women  and  easily  removed  (Sabbath,  fol.  64  b,  65  a ;  Ncdarim, 
66  b).  The  earliest  known  gold  tooth-cap  independent  of  supporting  loops 
and  permanently  attached  was  inserted  about  1593  in  the  mouth  of  a  Silesian 
boy  and  exhibited  as,  a  golden  tooth  of  natural  growth — the  most  celebrated 
hoax  in  history  (See  especially  W.  Bruck,  1915.  Die  Historic  vom  Guldcnen 
Zdhn).  In  1673  a  three-year  old  boy  of  Vilna  in  Poland  was  reputed  to  have 
a  golden  tooth,  which  proved  to  be  only  a  natural  one  covered  with  yellow 
tartar  (See  A.  Serres,  1817,  Essai  snr  I  Anatomic  ct  la  Physiologie  des  Dents, 
p.  169). 
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In  the  B/iagavad-Cita,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Mehibharata, 
Krishna  as  the  macrocosmic  pantheos  is  described  with  a  wild  ex- 
uberance of  Oriental  exaggeration,  some  of  the  mythic  elements 
being  utilized  in  metaphorical  statements.  Thus  the  macrocosmic 
Krishna  is  described  with  man\-  arms,  legs,  eyes,  mouths  and  other 
members,  including  "rows  of  dreadful  teeth"  (originally  for  the 
many  biting  rays  of  the  tropic  sun,  in  all  i)robability  )  :  and  in  his 
character  of  destroying  Time,  it  is  said  to  him  that  even  the  rulers 


THE  MAYA  TREE  OF   LIFE. 
(From   the   Codex   Cortcsianus) 

of  the  land  and  the  leaders  of  the  army  "seem  to  be  precipitating 
themselves  hastily  into  thy  mouths,  discovering  such  frightful  rows 
of  teeth,  while  some  appear  to  stick  between  thy  teeth  with  their 
bodies  sorely  mangled"  (Ch.  xi). 

In  the  Egyptian  text  generally  known  as  the  Litany  of  Ka,  that 
sun-god  is  represented  as  both  the  panethos  and  macrocosmic  deity, 
and  is  said  to  be  Nehi,  who  is  described  as  a  fire-god  (I,  71). 
Budge  leaves  the  name  Nehi  untranslated  {Gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
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Vol.  I,  p.  347),  but  Naville  renders  it  "He  who  is  armed  with  teeth" 
{Records  of  the  Past,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  112). 

Ptishan  is  a  very  ancient  Hindu  sun-god  who  has  his  teeth 
knocked  out  and  replaced  shortly  after  losing  them.  De  Gubernatis 
recognized  him  as  "the  sun  which  enters  into  the  cloud  or  darkness 
of  night"  {Zoo,  Mythol,  Vol.  I,  p.  409).  In  the  Rig-Veda  he  is 
called  adantaka  ("the  broken-toothed"  or  "toothless" — IV,  xxx,  24, 
Wilson's  translation).  In  the  Mahabharafa  he  is  a  god  "having 
a  thousand  rays,  who,  after  warming  the  earth,  goes  to  the  western 
mountain  at  the  close  of  day"  (V,  CLXXIX,  30)  ;  and  in  that 
ancient  epic  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  story  of  his  teeth 
which  were  broken  and  knocked  out  by  Rudra  or  Siva  (identified 
as  the  same  deity,  probably  for  the  moon)  when  he  attacked  the 
other  gods  while  they  were  offering  "Daksha's  sacrifice."  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  this  mysterious  rite;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a 
mythic  nature  and  connected  with  the  thunder-and-lightning  storm. 
Enraged  because  he  was  not  invited  to  the  sacrifice,  Rudra-Siva 
destroyed  the  ofifering  with  his  arrows  (the  lightnings)  ;  broke  the 
arms  of  Savitri  (the  solar  flabelli)  ;  plucked  out  Bhaga's  eyes  (the 
stars),^  and  broke  and  knocked  out  Pushan's  teeth  (his  "thousand 
rays"  of  light  and  heat).  The  vault  of  the  sky  cracked  and  the 
trembling  earth  was  covered  with  darkness  and  threatened  with 
destruction;  but  the  frightened  gods  shortly  succeeded  in  pacifying 
the  angry  Rudra-Siva,  so  he  restored  the  arms  of  Savitri,  the  eves 
of  Bhaga  and  the  teeth  of  Pushan,  and  also  the  sacrifice  itself,  "and 
the  world  was  once  more  saved"  {Mahahharata,  VII,  ccii ;  X,  xviii ; 
XIII,  CLX).  In  the  Puranic  accounts  of  this  event,  Rudra-Siva 
is  replaced  by  his  manifestations,  the  Rudras  (storm  figures).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  Pushan  broke  his  teeth  while  at- 
tempting to  eat  part  of  a  sacrificed  ofifering  after  it  had  been  pierced 
by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Rudra;  and  some  late  accounts  have  it  that 
he  remained  toothless  and  ate  only  soft  food,  so  the  cooked  oblations 
offered  to  him  contained  nothing  hard  (See  J.  Dowson's  Classical 
Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  s.v.  Pushan). 

The  name  of  the  Hindu  god  of  wealth,  Kuvera  (or  Kubera)  is 

from  two  Sanskrit  words   signifying  "vile"   and   "body,"  alluding 

to  the  deformity  of  the  god,  "who  is  represented  as  having  three 

legs  and  but  eight  teeth,"  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson's  Sanskrit- 

9  See  the  present  writer's  "Cosmic  Eyes"  in  The  Open  Court,  Vol.  XXXII, 
p.  685,  and  "Cosmic  Hands,"  ibid,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  8. 
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English  Dictionary  (1819,  s.v.  Kuvera).  This  statement  regarding 
the  legs  and  teeth,  which  is  followed  in  nearly  all  subsequent  ac- 
counts of  Kuvera,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  some  little 
known  Purana  of  late  date,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  earlier 
accounts  of  the  god.  In  all  probability  Kuvera  was  originally  a 
figure  of  the  sun  in  the  lower  regions,  like  the  Greek  god  of  wealth, 
Ploutos,  whose  name  was  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former's  legs  belong  to  the  three  divisions 
of  the  underworld,  while  his  teeth  represent  his  fiery  light  radiating 
toward  the  2X4=8  points  of  the  compass. ^'^ 

The  longest  and  most  formidable  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals 
and  most  of  the  primates  (monkeys,  apes,  human  beings,  etc.)  are 
the  four  canines  or  tusks,  s(jmetimes  called  "the  master  teeth" ;  and 
canines  of  exaggerated  size  are  often  represented  protruding  from 
the  mouths  of  anthroj)omorphic  monsters  such  as  the  Gorgones  and 
the  demons  or  devils  of  various  peoples.-^^ 

The  four  canines  of  Gautama  Buddha  were  generally  recognized 
as  the  most  important  of  the  few  body  relics  rescued  from  his 
funeral  pyre.  An  early  legend  of  these  relics,  in  which  the  teeth 
are  not  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  Mahavamsa  (XXXI,  17-19), 
where  it  is  stated  that  Buddha  foretold  on  his  death  bed  that  his 
body  relics  would  be  divided  into  eight  portions,  one  of  which  would 
be  adored  at  first  by  the  Koliyas  in  Ramagama,  whence  it  would  be 

i<^  Schellhas  recognizes  the  Maya  God  G,  as  the  sun-god,  ("Deities  of 
the  Maya  Manuscripts,"  p.  27),  and  Spence  says  that  this  god  is  represented 
with  pointed  teeth,  and  that  his  hieroglyph  is  a  circle  enclosing  four  such 
teeth  ("Gods  of  the  Maya,"  in  the  0(>cn  Court.  Vol.  XL,  p.  71).  But  Spence 
is  evidently  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  hieroglyph,  for  Schcllhas  shows  that 
it  "contains  as  its  chief  factor  the  sun-sign  Kin,"  a  circle  with  four  sym- 
metrically placed  signs  within  it  and  joined  to  its  circumference,  these  signs 
often  having  the  shape  of  denticles  or  little  pointed  teeth,  doubtless  for  the 
four  directions  in  space,  thus: 


^1  The  four  teeth  extracted  from  the  mouth  of  the  slain  Sultan  of  Bagdad 
in  the  thirteenth  century  romance  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux  were  probably  the 
four  canines  originally,  though  said  to  be  "great  teeth"  and  "great  molars" 
in  the  e.xtant  version  of  the  story  (xviii,  xxvii)  ;  for  the  canines  arc  the  chief 
weapon  teeth,  and  the  extraction  of  the  Sultan's  teeth  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  figurative  use  of  "drawing  one's  teeth"  for  "depriving  one  of 
the  power  to  injure." 
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taken  by  the  Nagas  into  their  kingdom,  and  finally  be  enshrined 
on  the  island  of  Lanka.  The  eight  portions  were  allotted  to  as  man\' 
places  in  India,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  eight  points  of  the 
compass.  Ramagama  of  the  Koliyas  was  in  Nepal,  to  the  north; 
the  Koliya  tribe  being  related  to  that  of  the  Sakyas,  to  which  Buddha 
belonged,  also  in  Nepal.  In  the  Mahavanisa  text,  as  often  else- 
where, the  term  Nagas  is  applied  to  human  enemies ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise a  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld,  who  are 
sometimes  conceived  in  the  form  of  serpents.  Lanka  is  the  Sanskrit 
name  of  Ceylon. 

The  Alaha-Parinibbana-Sutta  of  the  Digha  Nikaya  closes  with 
two  variant  accounts  of  the  body  relics  of  Buddha,  both  being  addi- 
tions to  the  original  work,  according  to  the  Pali  commentator.  In 
the  first  account  there  are  ten  portions  of  relics,  but  no  mention 
of  the  teeth.  In  the  second  account,  in  verse,  the  teeth  are  the 
most  important  of  the  relics,  which  are  divided  into  eight  portions, 
with  seven  of  them  worshipped  in  Jambudipa  and  one  by  the  Nagas 
in  Ramagama.  The  word  Jambudipa  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  earth,  but  here  and  elsewhere  it  is  India  as  the  principal 
part  of  the  earth ;  and  the  Ramagama  of  the  Nagas  is  in  the  under- 
world, as  noted  by  E.  J.  Thomas  in  his  Life  of  Buddha,  where  we 
have  a  close  translation  of  the  account  now  under  consideration 
(p.  159).  A  variant  translation  by  Rhys  Davids  is  found  in  his 
English  version  of  the  Sutta  (in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol. 
XI,  and  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II).  The 
account  continues  as  follows  (VI,  28),  according  to  the  rendering 
of  Thomas : 

"One  tooth  by  the  Tidiva  gods  is  worshipped 
[i.e.,  in  heaven,  as  in  Rhys  Davids'  translation], 

And  in  Gandhara  city  one  is  honoured ; 

In  the  Kalinga  raja's  realm  one  also 

[in  Dantapura,  'Tooth-city,'  capital  of  Kalinga], 

Another  still  the  Naga  rajas, honour 

[in  Ramagama  of  the  Nagas,  in  the  underworld]. 

The  ancient  city  of  Gandhara  was  in  the  country  of  the  same 
name  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  above  Attock,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  modern  India ;  and  the  Kalinga  realm  lay  along 
the  Coromandel  coast,  north  of  Madras,  on  the  southwestern  side 
of  modern  India.     In  all  probability  the  Gandhara  tooth  was  rec- 
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ognized  as  belonging  to  the  west  and  the  KaHnga  tooth  to  the  east, 
and  there  is  a  further  probabihty  that  the  tooth  in  heaven  was 
originally  allotted  to  the  north  of  India  (Nepal),  while  the  one 
in  the  underworld  was  originally  allotted  to  the  south  (Cevlon). 
The  allotments  in  the  text  are  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  loca- 
tion of  the  heaven  of  the  gods  above  the  northern  quarter  or  top 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  with  the  underworld  realm  in  its  lowest  or 
southern  quarter.  In  the  probable  allotment  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  the  four  teeth  correspond  to  the  four  "great  kings,"  the 
guardians  of  the  world,  who  belong  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heaven,  according  to  the  Maharaiiisa,  (XXX,  89). 

In  the  commentar}-  on  the  Maha-Parimbhana-Sutta  and  in  the 
Burmese  Life  of  Buddha  (translated  by  Bigandet.  II,  iii),  it  is 
stated  that  the  right  upper  canine  of  Buddha  was  taken  to  heaven ; 
the  right  lower  canine,  to  Gandhara ;  the  left  upper  canine,  to 
Kalinga,  and  the  left  lower  canine,  to  the  Xaga  realm.  The  mouth 
positions  of  these  teeth  are  indicated  in  the  follow^ing  diagram  in 
connection  with  the  two  variant  allotment  schemes  considered 
above: 

Heaven 

Ramagama  of  the  Koliyas 

Nepal 

North 

Right   Upper   Canine 


Left  Lower  Canine 

South 

Ceylon 

Ramagama  of  the  Nagas 

Underworld 


The  best  known  of  the  tooth  relics  of  Buddha,  and  the  only  one 
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that  can  be  considered  further  in  our  Umited  space,  is  said  to  have 
been  deposited  originally  in  Dantapura  ( "Tooth-city ").^^  There  it 
remained,  according  to  tradition,  some  eight  hundred  years,  till  the 
fourth  century  A.  D.,  when  it  was  removed  to  Kandy  in  Ceylon. 
Its  marvelous  early  history  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Pali 
Dathavamsa  (thirteenth  century;  translated  into  English  by  Bimala 
Charan  Law,  1925),  which  is  based  on  a  lost  Singhalise  work  writ- 
ten about  300  A.  D.  (See  also  J.  G.  da  Cunha,  Memoir e  sur  I' 
histoire  dc  la  Dent-relique  de  Ceylon,  1884).  In  the  extant 
Dathavanias,  the  Dantapura-Kandy  tooth  is  called  "the  left  tooth- 
relic"  of  Buddha.  The  Portugese  burned  it  midway  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  Buddhists  claim  that  a  substitute  for  the  original 
was  then  destroyed.  The  tooth  still  preserved  as  the  original,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  body  relics,  is  generally  described  as  four 
inches  or  more  in  length,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  pre- 
historic animal  or  to  be  merely  a  carved  piece  of  bone;  and  some 
early  travelers  say  that  the  original  tooth  came  from  a  monkey, 
while  others  say  from  a  horse. 

In  Purchase  his  Pilgrimage  (1613;  V.  xi),  the  sixteenth  century 
traveler  Linschoten  is  cited  for  the  statement  that  the  Kandy  relic 
burned  by  the  Portugese  was  a  tooth  of  the  mythical  ape  Hanimant ; 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Brahmans  at  one  time  claimed  it  as 
such.  Again,  the  Alohammedans  of  the  thirteenth  century  seem 
to  have  claimed  the  relic  as  a  tooth  of  Adam;  for  Marco  Polo  in  his 
Travels  (III,  xxiii)  tells  us  that  the  Saracens  of  his  time  declared 
that  some  of  the  hair  and  teeth  of  Adam  were  preserved  in  Ceylon,^^ 
and  that  Kublai-Khan  the  ^Mongol  emperor  made  a  demand  for  the 
relics  and  received  a  part  of  the  hair  and  two  large  molar  teeth. 

In  the  texts  relating  to  the  tooth  relics  (four  canines)  of 
Gautama  Buddha  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  conceived 
with  more  or  less  than  the  normal  number  of  human  teeth;  but 

12  The  pre-Buddhist  Dantapura  was  perhaps  a  market  for  ivory,  with  its 
name  referring  to  elephant's  tusks. 

13  The  celebrated  footprint  of  enormous  size  on  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon 
is  claimed  for  Buddha  by  the  Buddhists,  for  Adam  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  for  Saint  Thomas  by  the  Christians.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the 
tooth  or  footprint  of  Ceylon  has  ever  been  claimed  for  Jesus ;  but  prints  of 
his  feet  are  shown  in  Rome,  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  and  one  of  his  milk 
teeth  had  some  celebrity  as  a  relic  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
teeth  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  various  Saints  have  been  adored  from  early 
Christian  times  (See  G.  Dagen,  Documents  pour  scrvir  a  l' Histoire  de  I'Art 
Dentaire  en  France,  pp.  33-40). 
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according  to  other  lUiddhist  texts,  one  of  the  thirty-two  signs  that 
marked  Gautama  and  other  Ikiddhas  as  supermen  was  the  posses- 
sion of  fort}'  teeth  in  the  temporary  set.  A  similar  and  much  older 
concept  is  found  in  the  Maliabharata,  in  the  description  of  the  men 
of  Cetadripa  ("White  Island"),  a  mxthical  paradise  in  the  Ocean  of 
Milk  far  to  the  north.  These  white  and  sinless  men  (or  supermen), 
adults  who  require  no  food,  have  great  strength;  bones  as  hard  as 
adamant ;  eyes  that  never  blink ;  a  multiplicity  of  tongues,  and  sixty 
white  teeth,  including  eight  canines  {Marab.  XII,  cccxxxvi,  8). 
Here  we  evidently  have,  in  a  round  number,  a  simple  doubling  of 
the  normal  human  permanent  teeth ;  and  as  all  the  thirt\-two  signs 
of  a  Buddha  are  discernable  immediately  after  his  birth,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  his  forty  teeth  represent  a  doubling  of  the 
normal  twenty  or  the  temporary  set  (each  in  duplicate,  with  eight 
canines).  This  seems  to  imply  an  original  doubling  of  the  thirty 
(properly  32)  teeth  of  an  adult  Buddha,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adults 
of  Cetadripa ;  but  there  is  no  statement  of  the  kind  in  extant 
Buddhist  works.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  the  signs  of  a 
superman  were  originally  fixed  at  thirty-two  as  a  typical  complete 
number  suggested  by  the  full  normal  complement  of  the  permanent 
human  teeth. 

The  earliest  extant  accounts  of  the  thirty-two  signs  of  an  infant 
Buddha  appear  to  be  found  in  the  Maliapadana  Siittanta  of  the 
Dig  ha  Xikaya,  where  it  is  related  that  these  signs  of  a  superman 
were  recognized  by  a  Brahman  soothsayer  in  and  on  the  body  of 
Vipassi,  the  first  Buddha,  shortly  after  his  birth  (in  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Buddhists,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  pp.  14,  15).  In  the  Lakkhana 
Siittanta  of  the  same  work  (S.  B.  B.,  \'o\.  IX,  Part  III,  pp.  137, 
162),  Gautama  Buddha  describes  the  signs,  and  is  said  to  have 
acquired  them  through  his  virtues  in  former  lives.  In  both  texts 
the  signs  are  described  in  substantially  the  same  words,  in  verses 
evidently  derived  from  some  older  work.  The  signs  include  a  com- 
plexion the  color  of  gold  ('the  solar  color)  ;  a  large  white  mole 
between  the  e\e-brows  ( instead  of  the  third  eye  of  some  cosmic 
figures),  and  the  forepart  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  lion  (a  solar 
animal,  Gautama  being  elsewhere  called  "the  lion  of  the  Sakyas"). 
Of  a  Buddha  so  marked  it  is  said  (in  the  words  of  the  Lakkhana 
Siittanta,  as  translated  by  Rhys  Davids,  who  has  "eye-teeth"  for 
canines)  : 
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"His  jaws  are  as  a  lion's;  • 

Me  has  fort}'  teeth. 

Regular  teeth, 

Continuous  teeth. 

The  eye-teeth  are  very  lustrous ; 

His  tongue  is  long." 

The  thirty-two  signs  appear  with  minor  variations  in  many  later 
Buddhist  works,  in  some  of  which  it  is  not  clear  that  the  forty 
teeth  belong  only  to  the  temporary  set.  But  it  is  always  evident 
that  they  are  conceived  in  the  normal  arrangement  of  a  single  row 
in  each  jaw;  and  in  all  probability  a  Buddha  was  originally  fabled 
to  have  been  born  with  all  the  thirty-two  signs,  including  the  forty 
teeth,  although  it  was  supposed  by  some  in  later  times  that  the 
teeth  w^ere  seen  in  the  infant  by  anticipation,  through  the  aid  of  a 
seer's  supernatural  eyes  (S.  Hardy,  1860,  Manual  of  Buddhism, 
p.  148).  The  jaws  but  not  the  teeth  of  the  infant  are  like  those 
of  a  lion,  which  animal  has  only  thirty  permanent  teeth. 

Some  of  the  stars  in  some  constellations  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ceived as  teeth  in  Egyptian  mythology.  Thus  one  of  the  forty-two 
Assessors  or  judges  of  the  dead  (probably  constellations)  is  ad- 
dressed as  "thou  whose  teeth  shine"  {Book  of  the  Dead,  Theban, 
CXXV,  12,  trans,  of  Budge  )  ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  deified  deceased 
"are  the  souls  of  Annu"  (in  some  part  of  the  heaven)  according 
to  a  very  ancient  text  (Pepi  I,  576;  in  Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Vol.  I,  p.  109 j. 
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BY   MAXIMILIAX  RUDWIX 

AS  the  ruler  of  Heaven  and  the  ruler  of  Hell  are  pitted  against 
each  other  in  an  eternal  combat  for  the  mastery  of  the  world, 
it  is  really  a  wonder  that  our  earth,  which,  in  this  perennial  war, 
has  been  constantly  hurled  to  and  fro  between  the  two  contending 
powers,  has  not  long  ago  been  shattered  to  pieces. 

In  this  war  for  the  world,  it  is  man  who  is  actually  the  bone  of 
contention.  The  rivalry  between  the  Eternal  and  the  Infernal  to 
win  this  planet  has  for  its  aim  the  possession  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  thus  pulled  in  two  different  directions.  The  Lord  tries  his 
best  to  lift  man  upward,  and  Lucifer  does  his  worst  to  drag  him 
downward. 

As  soon  as  the  Devil  learned  that  the  seats  which  he  and  his 
angels  had  vacated  in  heaven  would  be  occupied  by  a  new  genera- 
tion, of  whom  Adam  and  Eve  were  to  be  the  parents,  he  determined 
to  balk  the  sacred  will  of  the  Deity  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  man. 
From  the  moment  Adam  was  created,  he  was  tempted  and  tor- 
mented by  Satan  in  body  and  soul.  No  sooner  was  Adam  formed 
out  of  clay,  so  runs  a  Russian  legend,  than  Diabolus,  profiting  by 
a  moment  when  the  Lord's  dog  was  not  watching,  thrust  seventy 
diseases  into  him.  When  Adam  was  given  a  woman,  through  her, 
Satan,  disguised  as  a  serpent,  tempted  him  to  sin,  thus  driving  both 
of  them  out  of  Eden.  By  this  master-stroke,  Satan  succeeded  in 
wheedling  out  of  God  the  assignment  of  the  human  race  as  his 
property.  According  to  St.  Augustine,  man  is  condemned  by  the 
original  sin  and  has  become  the  Devil's  legitimate  prey.  Satan 
thus  turned  man  away  from  the  path  leading  to  Paradise  and  put 
him  on  the  high-road  to  Hell.     In  this  way,  he  clipped  man's  wings 
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SO  that  he  could  not  fly  upward  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  in  the  celes- 
tial choir-stalls. 

Encouraged  by  his  first  success,  Satan  continued  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  sin  in  the  newly  formed  earth.  He  induced  Cain  to  mur- 
der Abel  and  even  incited  him  to  hurl  stones  on  his  brother's  pros- 
trate form.  Satan  survived  the  Deluge  by  hiding  in  Noah's  Ark 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  renew  violence  in  the  drunken  curses  of 
Noah.  The  Tempter  again  used  woman  as  an  accomplice.  It  was 
by  working  upon  both  the  curiosity  and  jealousy  of  Noraita/  Noah's 
wife,  that  he  managed  to  get  on  board  the  Ark.  But  he  repaid  her 
hospitality  by  treachery.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that,  after 
having  smuggled  himself  as  a  stowaway  into  Noah's  Ark,  Satan 
tried  to  sink  it  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  human  race  for  ever. 
This  infernal  project,  however,  was  defeated,  and  the  human  race 
was  saved  by  the  hedgehog,  who  stufifed  himself  into  the  hole  which 
the  Devil  had  bored  in  the  floor  of  the  Ark. 

Satan  exhibited  great  activity  in  biblical  times.  He  accused 
Abraham,  and  induced  the  Lord  to  test  the  patriarch  by  ordering 
him  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.^  He  was  even  bold  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  body  of  Moses  off  to  hell  when  the  great  Jewish 
lawgiver  died,  and  fought  over  it  with  his  old  enemy,  the  archangel 
Michael.  But  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  heavenly  militia,  the 
hero  of  heaven,  as  this  affair  is  recorded  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
did  not  bring  any  railing  accusation  against  him,  leaving  it  to  the 
Almighty  to  rebuke  his  Adversary.  Satan  tempted  Job  in  body  and 
mind  after  having  asked  the  Lord  to  put  the  poor  man  in  his  power. 
He  indicted  the  Jews  to  their  God  and  obtained  through  Ahasuerus 
the  decree  of  annihilation  against  them  in  the  days  of  Esther.^  But 
the  Fiend  was  finally  foiled,  and  the  Jews  were  delivered  from  death 
through  the  vigilance  of  Mordecai. 

Descending  to  earth  to  destroy  the  deeds  of  the  Devil  (1  John 
iii.  8),  the  Son  of  God  was  continually  harassed  and  hampered  in 
his  mission  by  the  hosts  of  hell.  Satan,  in  his  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  providential  purposes,  persuaded  the  rabbis  to  persecute  Jesus. 
After  having  failed  with  promises  of  power  to  win  Jesus  away 
from  the  Lord  (Luke  iv.  1-13;  Mark  i.  13),  just  as  he  had  pre- 

1  In  other  versions,  the  name  of  Noah's  wife  is  Naamah. 

2  Cf .  Louis  Ginzberg :  The  Legends  of  the  Jezvs  (4  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1909-25),  I,  272. 

3  Ibid.,  IV,  415. 
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viousl\'  failed  with  Duddha  and  Zoroaster,  he  planned  his  death 
and,  to  this  end,  induced  Judas  to  betray  his  Master  (John  xiii.  2). 
When  Jesus  died  on  the  Cross,  Satan  was  jubilant ;  and,  ignorant 
of  the  real  character  of  his  victim,  even  dared  to  try  to  carry  his 
soul  off  to  hell.  Satan,  however,  had  no  reason  for  rejoicing  over 
this  success.  The  death  of  the  Saviour  spelled  the  Devil's  defeat. 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  was  overthrown  by  the  vicarious  death  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross  at  Calvarx.^  In  the  execution  of  his  mission, 
Jesus,  according  to  the  old  interpretation  of  several  biblical  passages 
(/\cts  ii.  31;  Eph.  iv.  8-10;  Rom.  x.  7;  and  especially  1  Pet.  iii. 
19),  descended  after  his  burial  to  hell,  broke  open  its  gates,  set  free 
its  prisoners  and  put  its  ruler  into  "everlasting  chains''  (Jude  6; 
cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  4).  This  act  was  performed  "as  a  special  punishment 
for  his  audacity  in  tempting  and  persecuting  our  Lord  on  earth  or 
for  some  other  unfathomable  intention  of  the  Lord  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  Church  and  his  elect"  (Suarez:  Dc  angelis;  cf.  also 
Gregory:  Moraliitui  libri  xxv) .  The  events  of  Christ's  descent' to 
hell  are  recorded  in  full  detail  in  the  apocryphal  Descensus  Christi 
ad  Inferos,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  Evangelium  Xico- 
demi  (3rd  cent.).  This  tradition  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  and  was  considerably  elaborated  by  the  medieval  poets  and 
playwrights. "^  The  medieval  English  poem  The  Harrowing  of  Hell 
is  a  poetical  treatment  of  this  subject.  The  descent  of  Christ  to 
hell  forms  an  important  part  of  the  medieval  mystery-plays  of  all 
European  countries." 

The  belief  in  Christ's  Descent  to  Hell  forms  part  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed.  Many  Protestant  sects,  however,  have  abandoned  this  be- 
lief and  struck  the  words  "He  descended  into  Hell"  from  their  creed. 
This  denial  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell  is  considered  pure  heresy  by 
Bishop  Thomas  Bilson,  who,  in  his  Survey  of  Christ's  Suffering 
for  Man's  Redemption,  and  of  His  Descent  to  Hell  (1504),  opposes 
the  Puritan  doctrine  that  Jesus  suffered  the  pains  of  hell  in  his 
soul  on  the  cross,  and  maintains  that  Christ  actually  went  to  hell 
"to  destroy  the  Devil's  kingdom." 

•*  The  poet  Cumberland  treated  the  subject  of  Satan's  overthrow  at  Cal- 
vary in  his  poem  Calvary  (1792). 

■•  Christ's  Descent  to  Hell  has  in  modern  times  been  poetically  treated  by 
W.  W.  Lord  in  his  poem,  Christ  in  Hades   (1851). 

6  On  the  medieval  stage,  the  Devil  was  often  represented  with  a  chain 
around  his  neck  and  with  fetters  on  hands  and  legs,  which  symbolized  his 
captivity. 
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It  would  be  wrong,  however,  for  man  to  consider  himself  thus 
delivered  from  the  Devil  forever.  Honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that 
Satan's  imprisonment  in  hell  has  in  no  way  stopped  his  activity  on 
earth.  In  fact,  we  can  still  see  his  tail  wriggling  in  the  world.  It 
is  all  too  evident  that  the  Devil  still  enjoys  the  liberty  of  walking 
up  and  down  the  earth  to  molest  mankind.  The  trier  of  men's 
souls,  the  tempter,  is  just  as  much  "on  the  job"  now,  as  he  was 
in  the  days  of  Job.  Although  sealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  his  evil  influence  on  the  affairs  of  man  has  not  suffered 
any  diminution.  The  world's  experiences  of  the  past  dozen  or  so 
of  years  should  certainly  uproot  any  belief  we  may  have  cherished 
that  Satan  is  bound  and  sealed  in  some  hellish  solitude  where  he 
is  superintending  the  tortures  of  the  non-elect  among  humanity 
(Book  of  Enoch  x.  37).  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  funda- 
mentalist folk  would  be  that  the  Evil  Spirit  now  more  than  ever 
roams  about  on  earth,  "seeking  whom  he  may  devour"   (1  Pet.  v. 

8). 

The  Princedom  of  the  Air,  far  from  being  overthrown  by  the 
vicarious  death  of  Christ,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  commission 
all  through  the  ages  down  to  the  present  day.  The  conduct  of  men 
and  women  in  this  world  has  never  changed.  Satan  still  lurks  in 
the  best  and  strongest  of  hearts  and  directs  and  controls  men's 
minds  and  wills.  This  fact  has  led  many  thoughtful  men  to  main- 
tain that,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  the  Incarnation  has  been 
of  no  avail.  If  certain  Protestant  sects  teach  the  truth  by  con- 
tending that  Christ  put  into  men's  hands  the  power  to  resist  the 
Tempter,  it  is  evident,  from  all  we  know  about  human  history  from 
the  death  of  Christ  to  this  day,  that  very  few  men  ever  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  power. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  in  this  war  for  the  world,  the  victory 
lies  not  with  the  Saviour  but  with  Satan.  Is  Diabolus  not  still  the 
prince  of  this  world  (John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11;  Eph.  ii.  2, 
vi.  12),  nay  even  the  god  of  this  world — deiis  hujus  scucidi  (2  Cor. 
iv.  4)  ?  Do  we  not  infer  from  another  biblical  passage  that  the 
authority  over  the  world  has  been  delivered  to  Satan,  who  can  give 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will  (Luke  iv.  6)  ?  The  earth  is  recognized 
by  the  Church  as  the  Devil's  property.  The  chief  ceremony  in  the 
consecration  of  a  church  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Devil  from  the 
building.     The  demons  thus  driven  from  the  interior  of  the  church 
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perch  themselves  on  its  roof.  This  idea  accounts  for  the  gargoyles 
on  the  exterior  of  medieval  cathedrals.  The  custom  which  pre- 
vailed in  olden  times  of  immuring  a  child  in  a  new  building  is  ex- 
l)lain(;d  by  the  necessity  of  paying  a  purchase  price  to  the  Devil  for 
the  land  on  which  it  was  erected.'^  The  Reformation  in  no  way 
disputed  the  Devil's  authority  over  this  world.  Martin  Luther  saw 
in  Satan  a  real  living  power,  who  was  incessantly  working  in  human 
afTairs.  In  the  eyes  of  the  German  reformer,  the  Devil  was  the 
good  Lord's  hangman,  and  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty's  anger 
and  punishment.  His  famous  hymn  "Ein'  feste  Burg"'  (1529) 
breathes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with  the  conviction  of  Satan's 
great  power  in  the  world.  The  English  reformer,  John  Wycliffe, 
in  his  great  treatise.  Dc  doinifiio  dkitio,  goes  as  far  as  to  imply 
that  here  on  earth  God  must  obey  the  Devil.  Anatole  France, 
sceptic  though  he  is,  assures  us  that  "the  Old  Enemy,  the  Spirit 
that  denies,  still  holds  such  power  in  the  spiritual  w^orld  that  even 
God  must  reckon  with  him.  I  will  go  further :  that  God,  who  fears 
him,  has  made  him  his  steward"  {la  Rotisscrie  de  la  Reine  Pcdaiique, 
1893). 

But,  one  may  ask,  do  we  not  have  scriptural  sanction  and  ortho- 
dox authority  for  the  belief  that  Christ  conquered  hell?  This 
question  refers  to  the  Christian  theory  of  salvation,  which  may  thus 
be  briefly  summarized:  All  men,  by  reason  of  the  Fall,  became  the 
rightful  and  exclusive  property  of  Satan;  and  it  would  have  been 
unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Deity  to  take  from  the  Devil  by  violence 
that  which  was  in  reality  his  due.  Satan,  however,  was  willing 
to  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  human  race  on  condition  that  Jesus 
should  be  given  to  him  as  the  ransom  price  of  humanity.  But 
Heaven  outwitted  Hell  in  the  bargain  for  man's  redemption.  When 
Satan  got  the  price,  he  found  that  he  could  not  keep  it.  In  de- 
manding Christ  as  payment,  he  did  not  know  the  dual  nature  of  his 
price;  and,  as  Rufinus  so  aptly  puts  it,  in  swallowing  the  bait  (the 
humanity),  he  was  tortured  by  the  hook  (the  divinity)  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  relinquish  both.^    Whether  by  fair  dealing  or  foul, 

"^  A  custom  prevailed  in  England  to  hang  consecrated  palm  crosses  over 
the  doors  on  Palm  Sunday  and  put  them  into  the  purses  in  order  to  drive  the 
devil  out;  cf.  Wilhelm  Mannhardt:   Baumknltus   (Berlin,   1875),  pp.  291-92. 

^  The  Dnnl's  Laivsuit  written  in  the  fourteenth  centurj'  by  the  lawyer, 
Jacobus  de  Theramo,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  medieval  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation.  The  evolution  of  the  theory  of  salva- 
tion in  the  Church  is  thoroughly  presented  in  Hastings  Rashdoll's  The  Idea 
of  Atoncvicnt  in  Christian   Theology    (London,   1919). 
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you  will  say,  the  fact  remains  that,  through  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
man  was  redeemed  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  the  victory  was 
won  by  Heaven  over  Hell. 

If  we  look  at  the  world  with  open  eyes,  however,  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  contrary  comes  nearer  to  the  truth.  The 
ecclesiastics  themselves  believe  that,  in  the  eternal  conflict  between 
the  Deity  and  the  Devil  for  supremacy  in  this  world,  the  latter 
gradually  has  been  gaining  the  upper  hand.  The  Malleus  malefi- 
caruin,^  a  large  volume  on  the  procedure  in  witchcraft  cases,  written 
by  two  Dominican  Inquisitors  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII, 
who,  on  December  4,  1484,  issued  the  fatal  bull  against  witchcraft, 
the  famous  "Summis  desiderantes,"  contains  the  singular  avowal 
that  the  Devil  is  constantly  gaining  ground,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Deity  is  constantly  losing  ground;  that  man,  who  was  destined 
to  go  to  heaven,  is  rather  headed  downward.  If  such  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  Church  was  supreme, 
how  great  must  be  the  Devil's  power  over  men  today?  It  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  for  man  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  jaws  of  Hell.  The  Catholic  Church  by  its  holy 
offices  and  blessed  sacraments  offered  weapons  of  protection  against 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  Devil  was  routed  by 
the  recitation  of  an  Ave  Maria  or  with  a  few  drops  of  holy  water. ^'' 

The  monks  exorcised  the  demons  by  singing  the  breviary  hymns 
at  vespers.  The  sign  of  the  Cross  was  considered  the  surest  de- 
fence against  the  snares  and  stratagems  of  malignant  spirits.  The 
very  mention  of  the  Lord  often  sufficed  to  put  to  flight  the  fiends 
of  hell.  But  Satan,  as  Bret  Harte  remarks  in  his  story,  "The  Devil 
and  the  Broker"  (1867),  is  no  longer  scared  by  any  holy  signs. 
"The  Christians,"  Voltaire  said  already  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
"have  lost  the  power  to  expel  the  Devil  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross." 
Indeed,  Beelzebub  no  longer  shudders  behind  his  mask  when  the 
Cross  confronts  him,  nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  test  of  holy 
water. 

9  An  English  translation  of  this  "Witch-Hammer,"  published  in  1489, 
recently  appeared  in  England  under  the  jegis  of  the  Reverend  Montague  Sum- 
mers, an  exponent  of  medievalism  in  modern  times.  A  German  translation  of 
this  book  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1905. 

i*^  The  story  by  Rabelais  about  the  Devil  in  the  holy-water  basin  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  monk.  A  play  entitled  Ic 
Viable  dans  un  benitier  written  by  Clemence  Robert  appeared  in  the  fifties  of 
the  last  century.  The  book,  le  Diable  dans  Ic  benitier  (1926)  by  G.  de  la 
Fouchardiere,  the  clever  "columnist"  of  the  Paris  daily,  I'Oeiivre,  may  well 
be  called  the  Gospel  according  to  Satan. 
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Furthermore,  the  saints  in  heaven  gave  succor  to  the  i)enitent 
sinners.  The  Mother  of  God  mediated  between  the  evil-doer  who 
prostrated  himself  at  her  feet  and  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  provoked 
by  his  guilt.  Even  in  his  very  last  hour,  the  Catholic  could  esca])e 
Satan's  clutches,  no  matter  how  closely  he  had  been  identified  with 
him,  by  means  of  a  skilfully  added  sum  of  pious  externalities.  But 
the  Reformation  rol)l)ed  the  saints  of  the  power  of  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  sinners  and  abolished  all  the  ceremonies  supposed  to 
send  Satan  away  from  his  victims.  The  German  Reformer,  Martin 
Luther,  antagonized  with  all  his  might  what  he  called  the  unbusiness- 
like and  demoralizing  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  powers 
of  Heaven.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Devil  must  have  his 
pay,  and  the  Devil's  pay  is  the  soul  of  the  sinner.  Thus,  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  Satan's  power  in  this  world  has  con- 
siderably increased. 

It  is  fully  in  conformity  with  the  Christian  creed  when  we  see 
the  paw  of  the  Devil  rather  than  the  hand  of  the  Deity  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  The  Church  has  always  taught  that  the  evil  influ- 
ence has  a  stronger  hold  upon  mankind  than  the  good  influence. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  that  Satan  can 
and  actually  does  exercise  over  man  a  greater  power  than  God — 
physical  as  well  as  moral.  The  direction  of  human  destinies  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Devil  rather  than  of  the  Deity.  "C'est  le  (liable 
qui  tient  les  fils  qui  nous  remuent,"  afifirms  the  French  poet,  Charles 
Baudelaire.  It  is  the  Prince  of  the  Pit  who  pulls  the  human  pup- 
pets on  this  stage  which  we  call  the  earth.  The  whole  world  lies 
in  his  grasp.  He  has  bruised  man's  head.  Apart  from  a  few  elect 
individuals,  the  whole  human  race,  according  to  the  CaKinistic 
creed,  is  doomed  to  hell. 


]\Iany  theories  have  been  advanced  to  bring  into  harmony  scrip- 
tual  authority  and  practical  experience.  The  Franciscans  believed 
that  the  Fiend  was  in  fact  fettered  for  a  full  thousand  years  (Rev. 
XX.  2),  but  that  after  his  millenary  captivity,  he  was  let  loose  again 
from  hell  to  "deceive  the  nations"  (Rev.  xx.  3).^^  Certain  demon- 
ic The  French  novelist,  Maurice  Magre,  puhlished  a  pseudo-medieval  play, 
I'An  millc,  which  deals  with  the  current  behef  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  imminent  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  are  to  follow,  according  to  Christian  eschatology.  the  liberation  of  Satan 
from  his  millenary  bondage.  In  this  play,  the  harsh  and  pitiless  fanaticism 
of  the  monks,  the  medieval  spokesmen  of  the  Deity,  is  opposed  to  the  longings 
and  aspirations  of  youth,  which  are  encouraged  by  the  wizard,  who  is  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Devil. 
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ologists  taught  that  it  was  onl}-  the  Devil  who  was  laid  in  chains 
by  Christ,  but  that  the  demons  have  retained  full  liberty  to  go  up 
to  earth  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  their  chief.  The  effect 
on  the  affairs  of  men,  however,  is  unchanged  inasmuch  as  the  Devil 
directs  his  work  from  his  dungeon  and  effects  his  will  among  men 
through  millions  of  messengers,  who  carry  his  commands  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 


The  demonologists  further  maintain  that  even  the  other  great 
devils,  for  the  most  part,  keep  in  a  mystical  seclusion  and  appear 
upon  earth  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest  urgency  or  when  compelled 
to  do  so  by  conjuration.  But  they  each  have  a  number  of  legions 
of  lesser  devils  at  their  disposal,  who  are  their  agents  on  earth. 
Certain  grand  devils  have  under  them  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  or  even  fifty  legions  of  inferior  spirits;  and  each  legion  is 
composed  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  demons.  The  monarch  of 
hell  himself  has  at  his  command  myriads  of  myrmidons,  whom 
he  sends  out  as  his  recruiting  agents  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  to  turn  men's  minds  and  steps  downward  instead  of  upward. 
The  Devil,  in  his  war  with  the  Deity  for  the  possession  of  the 
human  race,  has  developed  a  monstrous  passion  for  catching  souls. 
He  directs  all  his  efforts  toward  enlarging  his  kingdom  (Dr.  Faits- 
tus  V.  40). 

The  messengers  of  hell  aim  to  counteract  the  messengers  of 
heaven.  When  man's  guardian  angel  whispers  good  counsel  into 
his  right  ear,  a  demon  is  always  near  to  whisper  evil  counsel  into 
his  left  ear.  The  angel  and  the  demon  thus  carry  on  a  debate  across 
man's  brain  over  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  certain  act.  He  who 
advances  the  stronger  arguments  wins.  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
namely,  each  act  of  man  is  accounted  for  by  the  whispering  of  either 
a  good  or  a  bad  angel.  From  the  days  when  Athanasius  related 
the  life  of  St.  Anthony  in  devil-fighting  heroics,  man's  evil  thoughts 
and  acts  have  always  been  considered  by  the  theologians  as  the 
machinations  of  the  evil  spirits. 

In  addition  to  prompting  men  to  sin  by  whispering  evil  counsel 
into  their  ears,  the  demons  also  enter  into  their  bodies  to  possess 
their  souls.  It  is  a  part  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  that 
the  Devil  has  the  power  to  enter  both  men  and  beasts,  but  can  be 
driven  from  his  human  habitation  by  the  conjuration  of  the  pious. 
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Indeed,  a  man's  piety  was  judged  by  the  power  he  had  to  drive  the 
Devil  out.  It  was  beHeved  that  the  Devil  slipped  into  the  bodv  of 
a  man  together  with  the  food  he  swallowed. ^^  One  interesting  fea- 
ture of  diabolical  possession  is  that,  though  always  on  the  watch 
to  aid  the  evil-doers,  the  Devil,  having  entered  the  body  of  a  person, 
proceeds  to  reveal  his  victim's  secret  sins.  The  stories  of  dem- 
oniac possession  are  numerous,  from  that  of  Mary  of  IMagdala.  who 
harbored  at  least  seven  demons  in  her  heart  (Luke  viii.  2),  to  the 
nuns  of  Loudun,  who  received  frequent  visits  from  the  evil  jiowers 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three.^-^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demons  of  hell  can  be  conquered  by 
man  and  imprisoned  in  black  bottles.  This  conception  of  a  demon 
enclosed  in  a  phial  of  black  glass  hails  from  the  Orient.^'*  The 
Asiatics  believed  that,  by  abstinence  and  special  prayers,  evil  spirits 
could  be  reduced  into  obedience  and  imprisoned.  This  tradition 
is  frequently  found  in  esoteric  works  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Solo- 
monic lore.  In  the  cabalistic  Vinculum  spirituiim,  a  book  of  Eastern 
origin,  it  is  said  that  Solomon  discovered,  by  means  of  a  certain 
learned  volume,  the  valuable  secret  of  inclosing  in  a  bottle  of  black 
glass  three  millions  of  infernal  spirits, with  seventy-two  of  theirkings, 
of  whom  Beleh  was  the  chief,  Beliar  {alias  Belial)  the  second,  and 
Asmodeus  the  third.  Solomon  afterwards  cast  the  bottle  into  a 
deep  well  near  Babylon.  Fortunately  for  the  contents,  the  Babylon- 
ians, hoping  to  find  a  treasure  in  the  well,  descended  into  it,  broke 
the  bottle,  thus  {)ermitting  the  emancipated  demons  to  return  to  their 
ordinary  element.'"'  The  art  of  imprisoning  an  evil  spirit  in  a  phial 
of  black  glass  is  also  mentioned  b\-  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Gerson, 
Ariosto,  Bodin,  Agrippa  and  Palingenius.     The  )notif  of  a  demon 

12  Cf.  Julius  Lippert:  Christcntum.  Volksglaubc  uud  Volksbrauch  (Berlin, 
1882),  p.  561. 

13  The  reader  will  find  a  good  account  in  English  of  this  most  interesting 
case  of  diabolical  possession  in  modern  times  in  the  article  "The  Devils  of 
Loudun,"  NatifliHil  Rcvicxv,  vol.  XI  (London,  1860),  pp.  70-93,  which  is  an 
unsigned  review  of  the  book  in  four  volumes  entitled  Histoirc  du  mcrvcillcnx 
dans  Ics  temps  modcrncs  by  Louis  Figuier,  which  appeared  that  year  in  Paris. 

1^  Naturally,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  bottle  in  the  early  form  of 
this  belief.  Glass  was  not  known  in  the  desert.  We  need  but  refer  to  the  story 
of  Aeolus  and  his  bag  of  winds.  The  Asiatics  imprisoned  the  demons  in  goat- 
skins. Anybody  can  see  that  wind  comes  out  of  a  black  "goatskin"  cloud. 
In  Abyssinia,  the  Abouna  blows  a  skin  full  of  his  breath,  which  is  then  tied 
up,  and  with  a  pufT  from  which  priests  are  ordained  in  that  country. 

15  Cf .  The  Little  Key  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  containing  the  Names,  Seals  and 
Characters  of  the  Seventy-Two  Spirits  ztnth  ivhom  he  held  Converse,  also  the 
Art  Almadel  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  carefully  copied  by  "Raphael."    London,  1879. 
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enclosed  in  a  liquid  container  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  the  Fisher- 
man and  the  Djinn,^*'  which  will  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
which  was  also  treated  by  the  German  poet  Klopstock  in  his  poem 
"Winter  marchen"  (1778.) 

This  legend  of  an  imprisoned  demon  was  introduced  into  Spain 
from  the  East  by  the  Moors  and  finally  acclimated  to  find  a  place 
in  local  traditions.  From  Spain  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
This  idea  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Spaniard  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara  called  El  Diablo  Co  judo  (1641),  from  whom  Alain  LeSage 
borrowed  both  title  and  plot  for  his  work  le  Diable  boiteux  (1707). 
This  motif  has  also  been  employed  by  Fouque  in  his  tale  Das  Gal- 
genmdnnlein  (1810),  and  by  Fernan  Caballero  in  her  version  of  the 
Andalusian  legend,  "The  Devil's  Mother-in-Law"  (1859),  and  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  his  story,  "The  Bottle  Imp"  ( 1891.) 

* 
*    * 

The  demons  of  hell  tempt  men  of  all  classes  and  callings.  They 
do  not  distinguish  between  prince  and  pauper,  philosopher  and  fool. 
"It  must  not  be  thought,"  assures  us  Charles  Baudelaire,  "that  the 
Devil  tempts  onlv  men  of  genius.  He  doubtless  scorns  imbeciles, 
but  he  does  not  disdain  their  assistance.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
founds  great  hopes  on  them."  Although  aiming  to  bring  all  men  to 
destruction,  the  demons  feel  a  particular  delight  in  leading  a  good 
man  to  sin.  Their  greatest  triumph,  as  Brother  Palemon  says  in 
Anatole  France's  novel,  Thais  (1890),  is  "to  sow  black  and  bitter 
thoughts  in  the  heart  of  a  good  man."  Among  all  good  people  it  is 
the  priests  whom  the  Devil  persecutes  most,  because  they  teach,  as 
the  French  master  has  said,  that  "God  takes  delight  in  seeing  his 
creatures  languish  in  penitence  and  abstain  from  his  most  precious 
gifts"  [Ics  Dieii.v  ont  soif,  1912).  Even  within  the  sacred  walls  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents,  the  holy  men  and  women  are  not  safe 
against  Satan's  snares  (2  Tim.  ii.  26).  "The  Devil  is  more  busy  in 
the  monasteries,"  we  are  told  by  Joris-Karl  Huysmans,  in  his  novel. 
En  route  (1895),  "than  in  the  cities,  as  he  has  a  harder  job  on 
hand."  Another  reason  for  his  greater  activity  in  cloisters  than  in 
clubs  and  class-rooms  is  that  he  prefers  to  work  among  priests 
rather  than  among  laymen.  The  priests  cannot  find  safety  from 
Satan's  snares  even  at  the  very  altar.     In  Alphonse  Daudet's  story, 

i^Djinns,  jinns  or  genii  are  the  chief  race  of  spirits  (some  good,  some 
malignant)    with  which  Arabian  mythology  has   peopled  the  world. 
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"les  Trois  messes  basses"  (  1889),  ue  learn  liow  the  Devil,  assum- 
inj^  the  form  of  the  Httle  clerk  Ciarrigou,  describes  to  the  officiating 
priest  the  magnificent  meal  that  is  awaiting  him  at  the  castle  after 
he  has  read  the  three  masses  and,  by  ringing  a  little  bell,  seems  to 
say  C(jnstantl\,  "lluny  uj).  hurry  up,  the  s(Joner  we  linish  here,  the 
sooner  will  we  be  at  table."  The  jjriest  cannot  get  his  mind  off  the 
excellent  dishes;  he  hurries  through  the  holy  service,  swallowing 
words.  ium])ing  oxer  passages  until  he  is  finally  through  and,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  says  '"Itc  missa  est."  He  eats  that  night  so  much 
that  he  dies  without  having  repented  of  his  sin.  He  is  not  admitted 
to  heaven  until  he  has  read  three  hundred  masses  in  his  own  chapel 
in  presence  of  all  who  have  sinned  through  his  fault  for  the  one 
mass  that  he  has  stolen.  One  can  still  hear  all  this  in  the  chapel 
on  Christmas  night. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  Satan  often  renders  good  services  to  the 
clergymen.  In  fact,  the  Fiend  seems  to  be  rather  fond  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  cloth  and  seeks  their  company  a  good  deal.  It  is  told 
that  a  Scotch  minister  was  riding  home  one  day  through  a  wood 
when  Satan  called  out  to  him,  and  warned  him  not  to  eat  a  poisoned 
chicken  which  his  wife  was  ignorantly  cooking  for  his  supper.  Dia- 
bolus  has  often  subtituted  for  many  a  preacher  who  was  prevented 
from  preaching  his  sermon  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Lord  Morlev 
recently  told  the  I'rench  story  of  the  monk  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  the  Devil.  (  )ne  Sunday  morning,  the  monk  was  too  ill  to 
preach,  and  as  Diabcjlus  chanced  to  appear  in  the  sacristy  for  a  chat 
with  his  frocked  friend,  the  latter  asked  that  obliging  person  to 
occupy  his  ])ul])it  for  the  sj^ecial  ediiicati(m  of  his  congregation. 
The  Devil  preached  a  most  masterl)-  sermon,  covering  himself  with 
shame  and  confusion.  "Mow  now?"  said  the  monk  when  the  Devil 
came  down,  "you  have  pretty  nearly  ruined  yourself  with  that 
sermon." — "Oh!  dear  no,"  rei)lied  the  Devil,  "no  harm  done,  no 
harm  done  ;  there  was  no  unction  in  it."^"^  .\s  mav  be  seen  from 
this  story,  the  Devil's  si)eech  to  St.  <  luthlac.  the  Irish  St.  Anthony, 
is  not  the  only  instance  extant  of  a  diabolical  sermon.  Diabolus  is 
said  to  have  {^reached  a  sermon,  among  others,  in  the  chureh  of 
North  Berwick,  and  has  occupied  pulpits  in  other  countries  than 
iMigland.  In  fact,  the  Fiend  is  famed  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Satan's 
general  oratorical  ability  renders  further  comment  superfluous.  Lord 

'"a  Quoted  from  by  Mr.  John  O'London  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Rcz'iczc  for  1921. 
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Brougliman.  as  we  know,  recommended  Satan's  speeches  to  bar- 
risters and  parliamentarians. 

The  Devil  is  also  a  frequent  visitor  in  nunneries.  Hut  he  often 
finds  his  match  among  the  holy  women.  Father  Eisen,  in  his  book, 
Ancient  Origin  of  the  Festival  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  tells  us  that  the 
sister  nuns  of  Cornelia  Juliana  often  heard  in  her  cell  a  prodigious 
noise  caused  by  the  frequent  fights  she  had  with  the  Fiend,  whom 
she  would  seize  and  thrash  with  all  her  might,  trampling  him  under 
foot  and  bitterly  reviling  him.^'^ 

It  will  perhaps  be  permitted  us  to  offer  here  in  full  a  very  in- 
teresting Provencal  legend  about  the  temptation  of  a  nun,  retold 
a  quarter-century  ago  in  English  verses  by  a  Manchester  poet,  B. 
H.  Berti: 

"The  good  folks  in  Provence  the  story  oft  tell. 
How  the  Devil  once  tapt  at  a  Xun's  holy  cell. 

When  began  the  night-raven  to  croak ; — 
In  a  Monk's  cowl  his  horns  and  black  features  he  veil'd. 
His  huge  cloven  feet  and  fork'd  tail  were  conceal'd 

In  a  long  spreading  sanctify'd  cloak. 

•"  'Father  Peter  is  come  to  absolve  thee  of  sin'; 
Said  the  arch-fiend,  and  stifled  a  horrible  grin, 

'Confession  and  tears  I  require!' 
The  Nun  drew  the  latch ; — in  the  cell-bolt  he  came, 
His  garments  flew  off  in  a  blue  sulph'rous  flame. 

His  eyes  roll'd  like  meteors  of  fire. 

"With  terror  she  shriek'd  at  his  horns  and  his  tail : — 
Tn  the  name  of  the  Virgin!  thy  purpose  reveal; 

'O  Jesu !  preserve  my  poor  soul !' 
With  long  ave-maries  the  fiend  seem'd  dismay'd. 
Full  of  wrath  he  breath'd  forth  noxious  steams,  and  display'd 

In  his  black  iron  claws  a  red  scroll. 

"  'Thy  soul's  all  I  want — these  few  articles  sign, 
'And  ev'ry  delight  of  this  life  shall  be  thine, 

'All  hell  to  thy  pleasure  shall  kneel !' 
'O  fie!  prince  of  darkness,  'tis  not  quite  polite 
'To  pay  court  to  a  lady,  in  such  a  sad  fright; 

'Prithee  take  off  that  strange  deshabille !' 

1''' A  very  beautiful  medieval  legend  about  the  Devil  in  a  nunnery  will  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  stories  published  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Mann  under  the  title 
The  Devil  in  a  Nunnery  and  Other  Medieval  Talcs  ( 1914).  This  story  has  also 
been  reprinted  in  the  present  writer's  anthology  of  Devil  Stories  (New  York: 
Knopf,  1921). 
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"The  demon  then  vanish'd,  and  shortly  up  sprung, 
Strangely  alter'd  indeed,  he  was  comely  and  young, 

In  a  dress  quite  cut  out  a-la-mode : — 
'Well,  you're  something  at  last,  you  look  handsome  and  spruce; 
'And  now,  my  dear  Devil,  the  writings  produce, 

'Let  us  see  what  new  joys  they  forebode! 

"  'Hey  day,  fourteen  years !  why  the  time  is  too  short, 
'These  walls  while  I  live  can  yield  frolic  and  sport. 

'Then  away  with  thyself  and  thy  bond!' 
'Go  to,'  said  the  tempter,  'to  sign  prithee  haste  ; 
'Fly,  fly  from  these  cloisters,  and  true  pleasure  taste 

'Midst  my  vot'ries,  who  form  the  heau  monde!' 

"  'Dear  Sir,  yovi're  outbid,  and  }our  tongue's  of  no  use; 
'In  transports  the  purest  this  world  can  produce 

'Friar  Lewis  and  I  nightly  revel ! 
'Take  your  blood-written  scroll ;  take  your  curst  scarlet  bait !' 
'Ah !'  mutter'd  the  fiend,  and  went  shaking  his  pate, 

'A  Nun  has  more  wit  than  the  Devil !' " 


The  emissaries  of  heaven  and  the  emissaries  of  hell  frequently 
engage  in  a  pugilistic  battle  over  the  souls  of  men  at  their  death, 
similar  to  that  carried  on  by  Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of 
]\Ioses  (Jude  9).^^  According  to  medieval  tradition  the  two  parties 
contending  for  our  souls,  often  resort  to  gambling  as  a  means  of 
settling  their  disputes.  In  the  pseudo-medieval  mystery-play  le 
Prince  des  sots  (1803)  by  Gerard  de  Xervel.  an  angel  throws  dice 
with  the  Devil,  with  human  souls  as  the  stakes.  The  angel  cheats, 
through  excess  of  zeal,  with  the  object  of  taking  back  as  many  of 
his  friends  as  possible  into  Paradise.  The  Devil  in  the  end  loses 
his  temper,  calls  the  angel  "great  gawky  fellow,  sly  fool,"  and 
threatens,  if  he  catches  him  again  at  his  tricks,  to  pull  every  feather 
out  of  his  wings,  so  that  he  will  be  unable  to  fly  back  to  his  Master. 

^8  The  devils  and  angels  are  often  shown  in  the  Italian  plays  in  conflict 
over  the  souls  of  mortals,  with  varying  success,  according  to  the  virtues  of  the 
souls  in  question.  In  the  play  The  Viriiin  Martyr  by  Massinger  and  Dckkcr 
(1622),  a  struggle  between  the  good  and  the  bad  angel,  who  followed  a  man 
through  life,  is  continued  over  his  soul  after  his  death.  Good  and  evil  demons 
were  also  wont  to  fight  over  the  souls  of  mortals  in  the  drama  of  the  Buddhists. 
In  Edouard  d'Anglcmont's  poem,  "I'Ame  du  Moine"  (1829),  the  Devil  fights, 
near  the  old  abbey  of  Saint-Ouen  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Robcc  river, 
over  the  soul  of  an  unworthy  monk,  who  has  just  died,  with  his  guardian 
angel,  who  maintains  that  the  monk  repented  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
Robert  sans  Peur,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  arbitrates  between  the  two  parties, 
and  decides  in  favor  of  the  angel. 
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Baudelaire,  in  his  story,  "le  Joueur  genereux"  (1864),  tells  how  he 
himself  gambled  with  the  Devil  for  his  own  soul.^*^^  Satan  is  famed 
as  the  greatest  gambler  ever  known  upon  or  under  the  earth. ^^  He 
taught  the  Roman  soldiers  how  to  cast  lots  for  the  raiment  of  Jesus 
(John  xix.  24).  Old  Nick  invented  playing  cards,  which  are  there- 
fore often  called  the  Devil's  Bible ;  and  it  is  he  also  who  invented 
dice,  which  are  sometimes  termed  the  Devil's  bones.-^  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  his  novel  The  Undying  Fire  (1919),  has  Diabolus  play 
chess  with  the  Deitv  in  heaven. 


Satan,  on  account  of  his  search  for  souls,  has  often  been  por- 
trayed in  popular  legend  as  a  fisherman.  There  is  a  long  poem  en- 
titled "The  Devil  Fishing."  from  which  we  will  quote  the  first  three 
verses : 

"The  Devil  sat  by  the  river's  side. 

The  stream  of  Time,  where  you'll  always  find  him — , 
Casting  his  line  in  the  rushing  tide 

And  landing  the  fish  on  the  bank  behind  him. 

"He  sat  at  his  ease  in  a  cozy  nook, 

And  was  filling  his  basket  very  fast ;         - 
-         ^^'hile  you  might  have  seen  that  his  deadly  hook    - 
Was  dift'erently  baited  for  every  cast. 

"He  caught  'em  as  fast  as  a  man  could  count; 
Little  or  big,  it  was  all  the  same. 
One  bait  was  a  cheque  for  a  round  amount ; 
An  assemblvman  nabbed  it,  and  out  he  came." 


The  Devil  was  wont  to  carry  off  the  souls  that  belonged  to  him 

18a  There  is  an  allegory  representing  Satan  playing  with  a  man  for  the 
latter's  soul  in  Carl  Militz's  Die  Schauspiclcr.  Illustrations  by  Moritz  Retzsch. 
The  title  and  text  are  printed  in  German,  French  and  English. 

19  An  excellent  story  about  Beelzebub,  as  a  golf  player  is  Charles  Deulin's 
"The  Devil's  Round"  (1874),  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Dcz'il  Stories 
already  mentioned. 

20  In  Eduard  d'Anglemont's  legend,  "la  Partie  de  des"  (1833),  Satan 
plays  dice,  in  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire,  with  the 
saint  over  a  manor  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  abbey  and  over  the  posses- 
sion of  which  the  two  have  long  disputed  with  each  other.  The  Devil  shows  a 
pair-royal  of  six,  but  the  abbot  is  not  dismayed  and  produces  a  pair-royal  of 
seven. — As  a  dice  player,  Satan  is  the  successor  to  Woden.  ..■..:  ...a.. 
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in  a  basket,  as  may  be  noted  on  the  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  where  he  is  represented  with  a  pig's  head, 
a  crook  in  his  hand,  and  a  rag-picker's  basket  on  his  back."^  He 
was  so  certain  of  his  prey  that  he  was  accustomed  to  leave  his 
basket  open.  When  he  observed,  however,  that  many  souls  managed 
to  run  oflF,  he  put  a  heavy  cover  and  a  good  padlock  on  the  box. 
But  the  cover  did  not  prevent  the  souls  from  escaping.  Aided  by 
the  rosy  fingers  of  the  cherubs,  they  found  a  way  of  sifting  through 
the  wicker-work  of  the  basket.  When  the  Devil  realized  his  loss  of 
.souls,  he  slew  a  dromederay,  and  with  the  skin  of  the  hump  contrived 
a  leather  sack,  into  which  he  crammed  as  many  souls  as  he  possibly 
could  find.  "It  is  usually  in  Upper  Egypt,"  says  Victor  Hugo, 
who  has  incorporated  this  legend  in  his  beautiful  story  of  the  Bold 
Pecopin  (in  le  Rhin,  1842),  "by  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  after 
going  his  rounds  among  pagans  and  unbelievers,  that  the  Devil  fills 
his  leather  bag."  But  one  day  as  he  was  promenading  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  St.  Aledard  saw  Satan  carrying  on  his  back  a  bag 
full  of  damned  souls.  The  heart  of  the  saint  was  filled  with  com- 
passion for  the  poor  souls,  and  he  quickly  slit  the  Devil's  bag  open, 
whereupon  the  souls  scrambled  for  liberty: 

"Away  w^ent  the  Quaker. — Away  went  the  Baker, 
Away  went  the  Friar — that  fine  fat  Ghost, 

Whose  marrow  Old  Nick  had  intended  to  pick 
Dressed  like  a  Woodcock,  and  served  on  toast ! 

"Away  went  the  nice  little  Cardinal's  Niece 

And  the  pretty  Grisettes,  and  the  Dons  from  Spain, 

And  the  Corsair's  crew,  and  the  coin  clipping  Jew, 
And  they  scamper'd,  like  lamplighters,  over  the  plain!" 

— From  The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  or  Mirth  and  Marvels. 

In  the  medieval  mystery  plays,  each  demon  is  represented  as 
bringing  an  individual  soul  and  narrating  the  sin  which  condemned 
it  to  hell.  In  many  plays,  a  long  procession  of  such  souls  is  shown, 
representing  all  classes  and  professions,  from  princes  to  paupers. 
Among  the  sinners  whom  the  demons  in  the  medieval  drama  carry 
off  to  hell,  amidst  the  clattering  of  caldrons,  we  meet  peers  and 

21  The  conception  of  the  Devil  carrying  lost  souls  to  hell,  common  to  all 
forms  of  medieval  literature,  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  apocryphal 
Vision  of  St.  Paul  (4th  cent.).  The  Devil  inherited  his  basket  from  Thor, 
who  carried  a  basket  slung  over  his  shoulders  when  he  went  on  his  journeys 
among  men. 
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peasants,  dukes  and  dustnient,  admirals  and  artisans,  bishops  and 
boilermakers,  millionaires  and  milliners,  judges  and  jobbers.  In  the 
Redentin  Easter  Play  of  1484,  a  priest  who  has  been  dragged  into 
hell  is  able,  by  the  vapor  of  incense  and  by  his  curses,  to  drive 
even  the  Devil  into  a  corner  so  that  he  is  only  too  glad  to  let  his 
victim  go.  In  his  distribution  of  punishments  to  representatives  of 
the  various  classes,  Lucifer  pronounces  the  severest  penalties  on  the 
cheating  craftsmen.  The  tavern-keeper  who  fails  on  earth  to  give 
a  full  measure  of  beer  to  his  customers  is  certain  in  hell  to  be 
offered  a  hot  beverage  composed  of  oil,  molten  lead,  pitch  and  sul- 
phur. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  war  for  the  world  between  the 
Almighty  and  the  Adversary  is  still  waging  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
that  Satan  has  not  wholly  been  subdued  by  the  Saviour.  The  jaws 
of  hell  are  still  open  to  swallow  the  sinners,  and  the  Church  is  right 
in  continuing  to  threaten  us  with  pitch  and  brimstone. 


XATTRAL  OnjF,CTS  AXI^  IDEAL  OT-JFCTS 

BY   W.    TLDUR   JONES 

IT  is  certainly  true  to-day  that  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  in- 
terest in  some,  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  higher  things  of  life. 
This  fact  is,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  over-emphasis  which  is  being  laid 
upon  natural  objects  at  the  expense  of  ideal  objects,  which  are 
relegated  to  the  background  of  consciousness,  and  are  given  but  a 
shadowy  kind  of  reality.  Of  course  this  is  ncjt,  in  some  senses, 
peculiar  to  our  age:  the  phenomenon  of  man  clinging  closely  to 
natural  objects  is  the  story  of  the  human  world  on  the  whole  in  the 
entire  march  of  its  evolutionary  life.  The  result  of  this  close  af- 
finity with  natural  objects  has  kept  the  mind  constantly  on  the 
level  of  the  senses:  and.  speaking  generally  of  the  average  human 
life,  there  is  onl\-  a  minimum  of  intelligence  recjuired  in  this  mode 
of  activity.  The  interest  in  the  external  world  may  become  so  in- 
tense— and  is.  I  think,  actually  so — that  whole  realms  of  reality 
hardly  exist  for  the  \ast  majority  of  mankind  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries. These  domains  of  realit}-  which  are  outside  their  ken  are  the 
most  important  ones.  Certainly  this  is  the  conviction  of  all  those  who 
have  realized  in  some  degree  the  reality  of  the  world  of  ideal  objects. 
15ut  if  there  have  been  no  attempts,  or  onl\  feeble  attempts,  to  enter 
the  second  realm,  what  that  second  realm  contains  does  not  exist 
in  any  effective  way  in  the  mind  simply  because  it  has  been  swamped 
by  the  over-emphasis  which  is  being  laid  on  the  objects  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  senses.  As  I  shall  try  to  show,  objects  in  the 
external  world  play  an  all-important  ])art  in  human  life,  and  human 
life,  in  its  turn,  plays  an  all-important  part  auKjng  the  objects  of 
the  physical  world. 

Thus  we  pass  to  the  statement  that  objects  in  the  external  world 
are  in  no  sense  to  be  ignored.     It  is  fundamental  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  liigher  life  that  not  a  single  step  backward  be  taken 
with  regard  to  any  object  which  lends  itself  to  the  senses.  A 
knowledge  of  such  objects  constitutes  the  true  and  necessary  "jump- 
ing-ofif  ground"  to  the  higher  le\els  of  life.  Much  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Natural  Sciences  has  come  about  in  this  way  of  keeping 
the  natural  object  constantly  in  front  of  ourselves  and  allowing 
concentration  of  attention  to  do  its  work  upon  it.  But  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  niiud  is  a  work  in  all  this.  And  not  only  is  it  forgot- 
ten, but  the  insistence  and  pertinacity  of  the  sense  or  senses  used 
are  so  strong,  and  make  the  object  so  alluring,  that  there  is  the  very 
natural  tendency  of  conceding  realit\'  to  natural  objects  and  to  them 
alone.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  people  become  content  to 
remain  on  this  empirical  level,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  state  that 
the  search  for  an}'thing  behind  and  beyond  this  is  hunting  after 
phantoms.  I  am  only  hinting  at  this  point  of  the  investigation  that 
in  all  this  there  is  present  something  of  value  and  significance. 

At  the  present  stage  it  ma\'  be  pointed  out  that  one  is  apt  to  for- 
get how  much  that  is  mental  is  present  and  included  in  our  per- 
ception of  natural  objects.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  Theory 
of  Knowledge  all  this  is  a  truism.  15ut  it  is  not  a  truism  to  state 
that  a  vast  amount  of  inattention  is  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  de- 
scribing and  explaining  what  takes  place  from  the  side  of  the  mental 
structure  of  life  in  the  very  act  of  becoming  aware  and  of  knowing 
any  object  in  the  external  w'orld.  Add  to  this  the  nature  of  what 
is  happening  when  the  object  has  ceased  to  be  present  to  the  senses 
and  yet  is  still  present  to  self -consciousness.  Let  us  return  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  the  facts  enumerated  above,  i.e.  the  forgetfulness 
of  how  much  that  is  mental  in  the  perception  of  the  natural  object. 
All  idealistic  thinkers  (and,  I  suppose,  nearly  all  empirical  thinkers) 
are  agreed  that  the  consciousness  of  the  object  is  mental ;  that  any 
axioms  and  postulates  which  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  object 
are  also  mental ;  and  that  the  totality  of  the  impressions  do  enter,  in 
some  mysterious  kind  of  wa}-,  into  a  realm  which  lies  beneath  the 
sensory  level.  It  is  of  course  true  that  reference  may  be  continually 
necessary  to  the  natural  object  as  an  actvial  existence  in  a  w^orld 
outside  consciousness.  Still  the  meaning  is  within  consciousness. 
It  certainly  takes  the  ordinary  individual  a  long  time  to  become 
aware  of  this  fact.     And  even  cultivated  men  very  often  are  only 
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partial]}  aware  of  it.  An  eminent  Trofessor  in  Jena  once  told  me 
that  Haeckel  had  been  so  long  looking  at  things  outside  himself 
that  he  had  come  at  last  to  forget  entirely  that  there  was  anything 
at  all  happening  inside  himself.  The  temptation  to  the  i)roduction 
of  such  a  type  of  mind  is  very  natural  to  those  who  are  constantly 
engaged  with  objects  and  their  behaviour  in  the  external  world. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  merely  the  naive  mind  that  needs 
supplementary  ideal  objects  to  enrich  the  physical  ones,  but  also  the 
man  of  science  is  often  in  need  of  a  constant  reminder  in  the  same 
direction.  The  result  of  this  constant  monopol}'  of  the  object  is  to 
relegate  the  remainder  of  life  to  a  subsidiary  place,  l-'irst  things 
are  placed  second,  and  second  thing,s  placed  first.  My  contention  is 
that  the  backwardness  of  mankind  concerning  the  fundamental 
meanings  and  values  of  life  is  due  entirely  to  this.  The  natural 
tendenc\-  is  to  keep  peri)etually  on  the  lc\el  of  the  //;;;;//  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  one  or  other  of  the  sense.  Conse(iuentl\'  to-da}-  we 
witness  the  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  an}-  object  outside  its 
immediate  effect  upon  us. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  such  a  trait  as  T  have 
mentioned  is  present  even  in  men  of  science.  By  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  ])hysical  object  the  mind  is  continuall\'  forced  into  con- 
sidering the  empirical  aspect  as  the  one  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  thus  forgetting  more  important  aspects  and  attempting  to  trans- 
form mental  constructions  of  various  kinds  into  objects  which  exist 
in  the  world  without.  That  is  one  of  the  great  illusions  which 
governs  much  of  the  natural  science  of  the  present  day.  Ikit  if  all 
scientists  had  remained  on  such  a  level  mathematics  and  the  more 
conceptual  sciences  (e.  g.  mechanics  and  physics )  would  be  in  a  very 
bad  way  to-day ;  it  may  even  be  stated  that  they  would  never  have 
arisen.  This  is  not  the  place  to  show  the  hypothetical  and  conceptual 
character  of  the  Physics  of  a  Xewton  or  of  an  Einstein.  And  it  is 
out  of  the  neglect  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  world  of 
ideal  objects  that  so  much  criticism  has  been  levelled  at  some  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  Einstein's  Theories  of  Relativity. 

Some  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  only  too  jjrone  to  live, 
on  the  whole,  on  the  em]:)irical  level,  unconsciously  ignoring  the  im- 
pressions which  the  external  objects  make  upon  self -consciousness 
in  its  fulness  of  meaning.  Of  course  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the 
mind  does  much  of  this  abstract  work,  which  has  to  be  constantly 
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connected  with  physical  objects,  without  awareness  of  what  is 
actually  included  in  our  knowledge  of  physical  reality.  But  the 
question  ma\'  be  legitimatel\-  asked.  How  much  more  comprehensive 
and  how  much  richer  would  the  reality  be  if  the  awareness  of  what 
lies  beneath  the  impression  of  the  physical  object  were  actually 
present  ? 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
deceiving  ourselves  when  we  imagine  that,  in  our  examination  of 
anything  in  the  external  world,  there  is  none  more  present  to  self- 
consciousness  than  the  impressions  of  the  bare  object.  Xo  object 
lends  itself  to  any  of  the  senses  in  its  entirety.  I  have  touched  on 
this  point  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  but  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  on  account  of  the  fact  that  important  consequences  follow 
from  such  a  fact.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  fact  is  a  well 
known  psychological  one,  but  that  it  is  something  greatly  more  than 
this  is  far  too  often  forgotten.  We  are  certain  that  some  element  of 
what  the  object  means  is  to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  the  object. 
The  concept  of  elements  of  an  object  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  mere  perceptual  view  of  the  object.  Something  is  abstracted 
from. the  object,  and  this  something  becomes  another  kind  of  object, 
i.  e.  a  mental  one  within  consciousness  itself.  The  concept  which 
we  possess  of  any  object  may  be  of  an  elementary  kind,  and  generally 
is  so  in  the  initial  stages  of  every  investigation.  But  as  the  investiga- 
tion proceeds  in  a  perceptual  way,  more  and  more  elements  or  as- 
pects of  the  object  are  passed  on  into  the  concept.  And,  what  is 
often  overlooked,  other  elements  or  aspects  still  which  are  not 
actually  present  in  perception — and,  consequently,  absent  from  the 
object — are  present  in  the  concept  and  these  in  their  turn  work  upon 
the  conceptual  elements  which  have  issued  directly  from  the  percep- 
tual elements.  Thus  ever  richer  concepts  are  formed  :  these  become 
objects  in  consciousness,  and  these  cannot  possibly  have  a  counter- 
part in  any  objects  in  the  world  without.  Into  the  formation  of  such 
objects  in  consciousness  the  perceptual  elements  have  made  their 
contribution,  but  it  is  a  contribution  which  has  to  be  compounded 
into  the  prior  conceptual  knowledge  and  experience  that  were  al- 
ready present.  Aly  main  point  here  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
such  a  contribution  of  objects  in  consciousness  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked or,  in  any  case,  is  apt  to  be  referred  back  continually  to  the 
perceptual  level.     Certainl\-  such  a  procedure  as  this  is  legitimate 
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and  al)S()lutely  necessary  in  connection  with  tlie  description  and  ex- 
planation of  all  objects  in  the  external  world.  Hut  all  this  is  very 
different  frf)ni  nierel\-  {i^rantin^^  an  existence  to  such  (jbjects  within 
consciousness  only  in  so  far  as  the\  are  related  and  referred  back 
continually  to  the  external  world.  The  objects  in  consciousness,  as 
already  j)ointed  out,  are  something  more  than  a  replica  of  objects 
perceived.  It  looks  then  as  if  we  were  in  a  world  of  another  kind 
of  "dimension"  than  the  external  world.  Certainly  the  external 
world  has  made  its  contribution.  1  am  ready  to  go  so  far  a.s  to  say 
that  the  objects  in  consciousness  would  have  had  no  existence  (at 
least  in  a  physical  world  like  ours  )  had  it  not  been  for  the  impres- 
sions which  objects  in  a  physical  sense  make  upon  us.  I'ut  the  story 
only  begins  there.  Something  which  is  not  physical  but  conceptual 
is  called  up  to  observe,  to  reflect  upon,  and  to  transmute  all  the  ma- 
terial that  enters  through  the  various  avenues  of  the  senses. 

When  we  look  into  the  matter  of  the  nature  and  workings  of  the 
mind  we  discover  such  a  process  of  transmution  occuring.  and  it 
occurs  not  only  by  means  of  the  im])ressions  of  objects  upon  self- 
consciousness  but  also  by  means  of  a  conceptual  power  in  man  work- 
ing upon  the  material  that  enters.  It  is  in  this  sense  then  that  it  is 
stated  that  Ideal  objects  are  created  by  mind.  There  is  no  need  of 
rej)eating  that  they  are  not  created  out  of  nothing.  We  may  then 
accept  with  Ilusserl's  School  of  Phenomenology  the  statement  that 
alongside  of  the  existence  (  Dasein  )  of  objects  there  is  their  sub- 
sistence or  their  heinii  as  they  are  (  Sosein  or  Wesensschau  ).  This 
means  that  alongside  of  the  perception  of  natural  objects  we  obtain 
a  still  more  inward  perception  of  the  Sosein  or  IVcsensschau  of 
objects.  In  this  latter  aspect  the  relation  of  the  object  to  conscious- 
ness is  not  now  taken  into  account.  What  is  taken  into  account  is 
the  conceptual  meaning  itself  of  any  object  as  it  exists  in  conscious- 
ness. We  are  certain  then  that  the  ideal  object  exists  or  subsists  in 
self-consciousness,  and  it  is  what  it  is — no  more  and  no  less.  There 
is  nothing  very  mysterious  about  all  this.  It  is  all  a  certitude.  But, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  trouble  begins  when 
no  kind  of  reality  is  conceded  to  the  ideal  objects,  and  when  it  is 
believed  that  such  objects  have  no  function  whatever  to  perform 
save  to  be  referred  back  to  the  external  world.  The  main  object  of 
this  article  is  to  concede  a  reality  to  the  ideal  objects  of  a  "dimen- 
sion" other  than  that  of  physical  things.    The  failure  to  do  this — i.  e 
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the  failure  to  take  the  Sosciii  or  ideahty  of  objects  in  consciousness — 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  lamentably  slow  progress  of  humanity 
in  all  kinds  of  directions.  The  matter  we  are  dealing  with  here 
belongs  to  the  realms  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  and  of  Psy- 
chology, but  it  is  not  confined  to  such  realms.  It  has  consequences 
of  a  practical  nature — consequences  which  affect  the  whole  progress 
of  the  human  race.     Let  me  turn  to  this  point. 

In  what  a  fragmentary,  elementary  stage  we  should  be  in  to-day 
had  it  not  been  for  this  passage  from  Dasein  to  Sosein — from 
physical  to  ideal  objects!  Wherever  and  whenever  such  a  passage 
has  taken  place,  a  further  stage  of  development  was  reached,  because 
the  truth  in  itself  and  not  merely  in  its  relations  with  physical  objects 
was  taken  into  account.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  idealism  of 
a  Socrates  and  a  Plato  had  never  entered  this  world  of  ours.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  advancement  of  man 
in  knowledge  and  in  recognition  of  the  most  valuable  things  of  life. 
There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  instances.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  is  by  means  of  conceptual  and  ideational  experiences  that  man 
has  been  able  to  shape  his  life  into  a  domain  of  civilization,  culture, 
morality,  and  religion.  This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  with- 
out man  conceiving  and  feeling  in  some  very  deep  kind  of  way  that 
his  experiences  meant  what  they  stated  in  his  deepest  self -conscious- 
ness. If  he  had  granted  to  such  experiences  no  reality  other  than  is 
to  be  found  in  their  reference  back  to  levels  of  perception  and  to 
objects  existing  in  a  physical  world  outside  his  consciousness  he 
would  never  have  achieved  what  has  already  been  gained. 

Turning  to  the  need  of  affirming  the  reality  of  ideal  objects,  in 
all  their  meaning,  value,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  of  working 
them  out  in  life,  we  may  ask  the  question,  what  objection  can  there 
be  for  professed  teachers  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  all  knowledge  and  experience? 
An  atmosphere  could  thus  be  created  within  a  generation  which 
could  be  breathed  by  vast  numbers  of  people  concerning  the  meaning, 
value,  and  significance  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Radical  changes 
are  at  present  needful  in  the  personal  applications  of  all  forms  of 
knowledge.  In  Natural  Science,  it  is  generally  felt  that  there  is  no 
need  to  deal  w-ith  the  purely  epistemological  and  metaphysical  ele- 
ments.    It  is  probably  true  that  so  many  men  of  science  are  pure 
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novices  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledj^^e.  The  result  is  that  their 
methods  and  conclusions  are  nearly  always  of  an  almost  empirical 
nature.  In  Philosophy  it  is  often  the  same.  Metaphysics  and  its 
allied  sister,  Logic,  do  not  obtain  the  place  they  deserve  in  the 
writings  of  many  professional  teachers.  The  result  is  that  Truth 
and  Principles  are  very  largely  discarded  for  scraps  of  knowledge 
which  have  a  biological  and  physiological  connection.  Of  course 
this  kind  of  work  is  necessary,  but  the  time  has  more  than  arrived 
when  it  should  be  supplemented  by  something  more  substantial  and 
more  closely  allied  to  the  deepest  needs  of  human  life.  Matters  do 
not  seem  ver\-  much  better,  but  in  some  sense  worse,  when  we  con- 
sider the  methods  of  teachers  of  religion.  Here  the  training  has 
dealt  with  material  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.  An  acceptation  of 
the  great  creeds  of  Christendom  may  leave  the  religious  teacher 
absolutely  blind  to  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge  that  has  already 
accumulated  on  the  fields  of  science  and  philosophy.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  discover  an\thing  more  than  a  naive  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance with  all  this.  Is  it  then  a  wonder  that  an  increasing 
section  of  the  community  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
— and  this  section  often  the  more  intelligent  one — has  drifted  from 
organised  religion  and  has  lost  its  anchorage  of  the  great  and  per- 
manent values  of  life?  Many  teachers  of  religion  are  conscious  of 
this  fact,  and  confess  that  they  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  solu- 
tion. The  solution  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  granting  a  reality  to  the 
contents  of  experience  and  of  conceiving  of  these  as  constituting  an 
order  of  existence  other  than  the  order  of  the  physical  world.  It  is 
a  tremendous  help  for  man  to  realise  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a 
nature  that  is  not  only  capable  of  interpreting  the  world  without, 
but  that  it  also  includes  a  real  kind  of  mental  and  spiritual  existence 
or  subsistence  which  will  carry  him  onward  and  upward  to  ever 
higher  realms  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action. 

The  justification  for  taking  into  consideration  ideal  objects  in 
their  ever  increasing  depth  and  comprehensiveness  is,  I  hope,  thus 
seen  to  be  the  main  problem  to-day.  It  is  an  actual  mode  of  pene- 
tration nearer  to  the  heart  of  reality.  It  must  not  be  taken  as  any 
form  of  delusion.  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  it  is  the  meaning  which 
ideal  objects  grant  us  that  interprets  the  world  and  passes  beyond 
it.    The  warrant  for  proceeding  in  this  manner  may  be  found  in  the 
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nature  of  man  himself  wiienever  that  nature  comes  to  an  awakening. 
In  the  awakening  nature  of  man  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  need 
of  completion  (  Erganzungbediirfnis )  as  Frege  and  Husserl  show. 
Although  by  these  two  men  the  "need  of  completion"  is  taken  in  a 
logical  sense,  still  I  believe  that  it  applies  also  to  man's  whole  nature. 
The  mind  has  needs  and  demands  beyond  physical  existence.  I)y 
obliging  the  dictates  of  these  needs  and  demands  the  mind  tills  the 
gaps  left  by  perception.  To  such  an  awakening  nature,  to  live  on 
the  level  of  perception  is  impossible.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
expect  to  discover  an}'thing  which  is  idealistic  in  the  unfilled  gaps 
of  science.  But  it  does  mean  that  mind  is  so  made  as  to  complete 
more  and  more,  without  end.  the  meaning  and  experience  of  reality. 
The  pathway  of  ideal  objects  is  not  confined  to  a  Theory  of 
Knowledge  or  to  branches  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  ever 
greater  completion  of  the  meaning  of  reality  has  other  "needs  of 
completion"  within  the  realms  of  Psychology,  Logic.  Ethics.  Meta- 
physics, and  Religion.  Thus  we  discover  various  levels  which  the 
"need  of  completion"  has  to  pass  through.  As  the  various  steps  of 
this  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  are  scaled  the  ideal  objects  within  self- 
consciousness  become  more  and  more  comprehensive  and  significant. 
Also,  the  content  becomes  more  and  more  unseen  and  spiritual,  and 
there  is  no  final  goal  discernible  in  front  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
race  in  the  transmutation  of  reality.  Why,  then,  concede  reality  to 
the  elementary  stages  of  the  ascent  and  deny  it  to  the  more  advanced 
ones  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  understand  why.  It  is  the 
advanced  stages  which  have  made  the  world  what  it  is  on  its  physical 
side  and  on  every  other  side.  The  final  goal,  as  already  stated,  is 
not  in  sight ;  and,  further,  is  not  to  be  conceived  in  any  perceptual, 
pictorial  sense.  But  we  proceed  b\'  taking  each  object  as  it  is  on  its 
own  level  and  meaning,  and  passing  on  and  on  to  its  further  meaning 
and  significance.  If  such  a  mode  of  viewing  things  can  be  presented 
in  as  simple  and  intelligible  way  as  possible  to  mankind  I  believe  that 
a  universal  response  will  be  found  among  many  men  and  women  of 
ability  and  good-will.  And  thus  we  win  them  to  a  form  of  religion 
which  will  be  constant  in  its  nature,  and  which  will  view  phvsical 
existence  as  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  realit\-  of  the 
"second  dimension"  found  within  self-consciousness,  and  ever  deep- 
ening there  as  an  experience  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.     At  the 
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same  time  the  "forward  \ie\v" — the  "need  of  completion" — will  con- 
stantly pass  from  natural  objects  to  ideal  ones,  and  when  the  j^assage 
backward  to  natural  objects  is  taken,  as  it  will  have  constantly  to 
be  taken,  it  will  cast  its  halo  and  glory  even  on  the  natural  objects 
themselves.  It  is  something  of  this  nature  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  all  branches  of  science,  histor\-.  philoso])hy. 
and  religion. 
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SCHOLARS  of  the  next  age  of  man,  with  Hght  of  knowledge  in 
their  eyes  and  wisdom  of  a  lofty  mould,  will  be  likely  to  look 
down  upon  us  as  a  queer  lot.  Reviewing  the  process  of  the  ages, 
in  the  murky  wastes  of  a  dim  antiquity,  they  will  no  doubt  discover 
our  hieroglyphics  and  endeavor  to  analyze  our  philosophy.  L'nable 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  living  soul  of  things,  and  obliged  to  base 
their  judgment  only  upon  dead  forms,  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of 
the  past,  they  will  likely  conclude  that  through  the  various  stages 
of  our  civilization,  we  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  contradiction, 
that  with  all  our  diligent  search  for  truth,  with  all  our  discoveries, 
inventions  and  progress,  we  never  found  our  way  to  the  Canaan  of 
universal  order,  never  arrived  at  the  Baconian  Atlantis. 

Yes,  from  Thales  and  Xanophanes  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  from 
Hippolytus  and  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino  and  Duns 
Scotus,  from  Francis  Bacon  and  Isaac  Newton  to  John  Locke  and 
Immanuel  Kant,  from  Charles  Darw^in  and  Herbert  Spencer  to 
Albert  Einstein  and  W  illiam  James,  from  one  stage  of  our  \\'estern 
civilization  to  another,  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  apparent  con- 
tradictions and  seeming  incoherences;  but  in  the  final  analysis  these 
differences  are  due  largely  to  superficial  observation,  narrow  view- 
point, or  fragmentary  knowledge.  Underneath  it  all,  through  it 
all,  and  above  it  all,  can  be  seen  gradually  and  unmistakably  dawn- 
ing the  light  of  Universal  Unity. 

Even  the  Doubting  Thomases  will  be  generous  enough  to  grant 
the  hypothesis  that  unity  is  the  universal  law  of  the  universe,  and 
that  human  endeavor  attains  toward  this  universal  law  in  its  process 
of  evolution.  LTnity  is  implied  by  the  very  name  of  universe,  which 
in  Latin  means  turned  into  one.  The  Greeks  observed  its  orderly 
arrangement  and  called  it  cosmos.     The  entire  realm  of  creation 
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is  a  system  of  order  in  which  harmony  is  king,  and  contradiction  is 
an  outlaw.  The  matter-world  is  a  unit  operating  under  the  universal 
laws  we  call  physical  forces ;  so  too,  the  mind-world  is  a  unit  in 
which  the  mental  energies  work  in  harmony.  These  two  realms  are 
intimately  related,  each  lower  force  or  energ)-  being  involved  in 
the  higher.  The  infinite  accord  of  all  physical  phenomena  is  inter- 
woven, and  has  its  parallel,  in  the  system  of  order  and  harmony  of 
all  mental  phenomena.  1^'inally,  all  substances,  all  physical  forces, 
all  mental  energies,  are  but  the  expression  of  Divine  Energy,  an 
Infinite  Will,  who  include*  all  and  unites  all. 

II 

The  cosmos  of  the  visible  universe  is  readily  comprehensible, 
being  mainly  a  matter  of  observation.  Man  can  see  matter  with  his 
own  eyes ;  he  can  place  it  under  a  microscope  or  in  a  test  tube,  and 
deduct  universal  laws  that  govern  all  matter.  By  the  use  of  a  tele- 
scope he  can  study  the  planets  and  the  billions  of  distant  stars,  and 
observe  their  systems  and  order.  He  can  see  the  forces  of  nature 
respond  to  the  energy-laden  rays  of  the  sun,  bringing  forth  vegetable 
life  in  wild  profusion;  he  sees  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  sustains 
animal  life,  and  he  observes  the  inter-dependence  one  upon  the 
other.  He  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  universal  or- 
der of  all  things  material,  and  in  a  poetical  vein,  can  say  with 
Robert  Browning: 

"For  many  a  thrill 

Of  kinship  I  confess  to,  with  the  powers 

Called  Nature;  animate,  inanimate. 

In  parts  or  in  the  whole,  there's  something 

]\Ian-like  that  somehow  meets  the  man  in  me." 

Then  there  is  the  atomic  unity  of  the  physical  universe,  far- 
reaching  in  scope  and  specifically  scientific.  Remotely  conceived 
by  Kanada  and  expressed  in  the  old  Sanskrit  literature  of  India, 
the  atomic  theory  of  matter  became  "a  star  in  the  East"  to  the 
"wise  men"  of  Europe,  at  least  in  the  suggestion  of  the  idea.  The 
Greek  philosopher  Leucippus,  was  the  first  to  work  out  the  atomic 
theory  in  detail,  and  the  physical  principles  laid  down  by  this 
ancient  atomist  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  might  almost  pass 
muster  today.  Democritus,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  and  others  added 
to  the  development  of  the  theory;  and  it  survived  the  School  of 
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Alexandria,  and  the  slumbers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  shine  with 
new  luster  in  a  new  era.  Through  researches  by  Galileo,  Descartes. 
Gassendi,  Hoygens,  Boyle,  and  others,  the  doctrine  became  clothed 
in  scientific  dignity,  gradually  developing  into  the  modern  chemical 
atomic  theory,  perfected  by  Higgins  and  Dalton.  The  researches  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  J.  J.  Berzelius,  and  Michael  Faraday  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  electricity,  resulting 
in  the  development  of  the  electron  theory  of  matter  which  is  now 
generally  recognized  by  scientists. 

Embracing  a  period  of  twenty-five  centuries  in  its  development, 
and  championed  by  eminent  philosophers  of  every  age,  the  doctrine 
of  the  atom  brought  down  to  date,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

All  matter  is  composed  of  atoms;  or  rather,  the  smallest  particle 
into  which  matter  can  be  divided  is  called  an  atom.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate unit  of  each  of  the  ninety-two  elements  that  constitute  all 
matter.  It  is  so  small  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  an  atom,  not  even 
with  the  strongest  microscope.  About  a  million  atoms  could  be 
placed  on  the  diameter  of  a  human  hair.  Now,  the  atom  itself  is 
an  aggregation  of  negatively  charged  particles  of  electricity,  called 
electrons,  which  revolve  at  enormous  rates  around  a  central  nucleus 
of  protons  carrying  a  positive  charge.  But  all  atoms  do  not  contain 
the  same  number  of  electrons  and  protons ;  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
contains  only  one  electron  and  one  proton,  while  atoms  of  heavier 
elements  contain  a  larger  number;  an  atom  of  mercury  contains 
eighty  electrons  and  eighty  protons.  One  element  differs  from 
another  only  in  the  number  of  electrons  and  protons  composing  the 
atom. 

According  to  the  most  recent  physical  science,  light  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  free  electrons,  that  is,  electrons  which  are  not 
bound  up  in  atoms ;  and  liberated  electrons  always  travel  at  the 
highest  possible  velocity  of  which  matter  is  capable — 186,600  miles 
per  second.  The  dualism  of  matter  and  energy,  therefore,  falls 
into  the  discard,  since  the  two  are  found  to  be  one;  and  even  the 
hypothetical  ether  is  no  longer  needed,  since  the  liberated  electrons 
need  no  such  medium  of  conduction. 

Here  then  we  have  the  atom  as  the  unit  of  all  matter,  including 
light  and  every  other  form  of  physical  energy;  here  then  is  the 
evidence  of  universal  unity  of  the  entire  physical  universe. 

Someone  may  raise  the  objection  that  all  this  is  theory  and  that 
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theory  cannot  be  submitted  as  positive  fact.  Now  that  the  atom 
has  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  classified  as  to  contents  of  elec- 
trons and  protons,  it  would  seem  that  the  atom  has  passed  from 
the  theoretic  to  the  scientific  stage ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  great 
fact  remains  that  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  is  the  finding  of 
those  who  have  weighed  the  evidence  adduced  by  twenty-five  cen- 
turies of  investigation  and  research,  and  for  want  of  better  evidence, 
the  verdict  stands. 

Ill 

Interwoven  with  the  physical  or  objective  universe,  but  extend- 
ing beyond  it,  is  a  subjective  or  intellectual  universe,  the  product  of 
the  human  mind,  a  universe  of  unseen  realities,  a  universe  of  mental 
phenomena.  It  embraces  all  sense-perception  and  holds  in  addition 
thereto  the  entire  wealth  of  purely  mental  conception.  It  is  the 
universe  of  ideas. 

Democritus  and  Pythagoras  advanced  the  notion  of  "soul  atoms" 
and  the  atomic  theory  of  knowledge,  materializing  all  mental  phe- 
nomena. Modern  sensationalists  and  materialists  hold  much  the 
same  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Plato  held  that  the  senses  are 
deceptive  and  cannot  }'ield  reliable  truth,  that  the  immutable  does  not 
exist  in  the  world  of  sense,  but  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Immanuel 
Kant  combined  the  two  and  asserted  that  every  scientific  judgment 
necessarily  contains  sensible  elements  and  pure  or  rational  elements. 
Will  Durant  gives  the  matter  a  modern  cast  in  these  words:  "There 
are  two  modes  of  approach  to  an  analysis  of  the  world;  we  may 
begin  with  matter,  and  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  deduce  from  it 
all  the  mystery  of  the  mind;  or  we  may  begin  with  mind,  and  then 
we  shall  be  forced  to  look  upon  matter  as  merely  a  bundle  of  sensa- 
tions. For  how  can  we  know  matter  except  through  our  senses  ? 
And  what  is  it  then  for  us  but  our  idea  of  it?"  No  matter  which 
viewpoint  is  taken,  the  domain  of  the  mind  exists  even  though 
quite  in  unison  with  the  domain  of  matter. 

According  to  Kant  the  mind  of  man  is  not  so  much  passive  wax 
upon  which  experience  and  sensation  write  their  abstract  and  im- 
perfect impressions;  nor  is  it  a  mere  abstract  name  for  the  series 
or  group  of  mental  states;  it  is  an  active  organ  which  moulds  and 
co-ordinates  sensations  into  ideas — an  organ  which  transforms  the 
chaotic  multiplicity  of  experience  into  the  orderly  unity  of  thought. 
Herbert  Spencer  holds  that  knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  ununi- 
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fied  knowledge,  that  science  is  partially  unified  knowledge,  and  that 
philosophy  is  completely  unified  knowledge.  The  essentiality  of 
unity,  therefore,  is  apparent  in  the  functions  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  in  knowledge,  the  product  of  the  mind.  Nietzsche  testifies  to 
this  unity  when  he  says :  "Too  long  we  have  been  fragments,  shat- 
tered pieces  of  what  might  be  a  whole." 

There  is  a  truly  universal  philosophy,  combining,  as  Leibniz 
puts  it,  "whatever  there  is  of  good  in  the  hypotheses  of  Epicurus 
and  Plato,  of  the  greatest  materialists  and  the  greatest  idealists." 
The  materialist  Democritus  admits  that  everything  in  nature  has 
its  reason  for  existing,  and  the  idealist  Plato  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  things  material.  The  atomist  Herbert  takes  for  granted  a 
first  cause,  and  Hegel,  his  antipode,  considers  the  atom  as  a  neces- 
sary form  of  being.  The  optimist  Leibniz  and  the  pessimist  Scho- 
penhauer both  teach  that  "effort"  is  the  essence  of  all  things. 
Spinoza,  in  his  "one  and  indivisible  substance"  acknowledges  two 
attributes :  extension  and  thought.  Newton's  law  of  inertia  is  not 
so  much  contradicted  but  rather  extended  by  Einstein's  doctrine 
that  it  is  natural  for  matter  to  be  in  motion,  nothing  having  been 
discovered  to  be  at  rest.  Philosophers  may  become  widely  separated 
in  their  explorations  of  the  unknown,  but  the  territories  they  dis- 
cover are  ultimately  united  in  the  realm  of  the  known. 

Yes,  philosophers  are  divided  into  multitudinous  groups  by  mul- 
titudinous doctrines ;  there  are  monists  and  pluralists,  spiritualists 
and  materialists,  idealists  or  rationalists  and  sensationalists  or  em- 
piricists, dogmatists  and  sceptics,  and  many  others ;  and  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  perpetual  differences  of  the  rival  move- 
ments and  schools;  but  these  disagreements  are  largely  due  to  the 
subjective  elements  which  play  an  essential  part  in  the  formation  of 
systems  and  mouldings  of  philosophers.  Professor  Alfred  Weber, 
in  his  History  of  Philosophy  says  :  "Take  away  from  each  that  which 
is  the  result  of  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced,  the 
self-love  of  the  philosopher,  his  desire  to  be  original,  all  the  par- 
ticular, accidental,  and  fortuitous  elements  due  to  his  nationality 
and  individual  character ;  take  away,  above  all,  the  numberless  mis- 
conceptions occasioned  by  the  imperfections  of  philosophical  lan- 
guage,— and  you  will  find,  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  theories,  one 
and  the  same  fundamental  theme,  one  and  the  same  philosophy,  one 
and  the  same  system,  to  the  construction  of  which  each  philosopher 
adds  his  share." 
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The  love  of  bringing  the  unknown  into  the  perspective  of  wis- 
dom and  converting  it  into  beneficial  agencies,  the  study  of  Hfe  in 
its  redeemed  and  unredeemed  complexities,  the  pursuit  of  the  science 
of  things  divine  and  human,  in  short,  the  search  for  truth  has  ever 
provided  the  impulse  and  determined  the  direction  of  human 
thought  and  progress.  The  only  mental  achievements,  therefore, 
worth}-  of  consideration  are  those  that  deal  with  the  discovery, 
classification  and  application  of  truth — truth  in  the  physical  sciences; 
truth  in  logic,  esthetics,  ethics  and  social  science ;  truth  in  meta- 
physics and  all  its  kindred  branches;  truth  in  the  sum-total  of 
human  knowledge,  adjusted,  weighed  and  balanced  in  the  universal 
science  men  call  philosophy.  As  the  atom  is  the  building-stone  of 
the  physical  universe,  so  truth  is  the  building-stone  of  the  mental 
universe.  Truth  is  the  unit  of  all  knowledge,  permitting  of  no 
contradiction,  because  truth  cannot  contradict  itself. 

IV 

The  voices  of  matter  and  mind  have  spoken  and  have  testified 
to  their  individual  and  common  unity;  but  no  word  was  uttered  as 
to  their  metaphysical  nature ;  no  answer  was  given  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate reality.  \\'e  are,  therefore,  faced  by  the  third  and  final  phase 
of  our  hypothesis — that  all  substances,  all  physical  forces,  all  mental 
energies,  are  but  the  expression  of  Divine  Energy,  an  Infinite  \\"\\], 
who  includes  all  and  unites  all. 

What  is  it  that  makes  electrons  and  protons  act  upon  each  other 
the  way  they  do?  What  is  the  origin  of  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness and  rational  thought?  What  is  truth,  beauty,  harmony,  love, 
faith  and  hope  ?  Wh}-  the  apparently  preordained  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  nature?  What  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things?  What 
is  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe?  W'e  ask  our  senses, 
and  the  answer  is,  God.  We  ask  modern  science,  and  it  corrobor- 
ates the  answer  of  religion,  God.  We  ask  the  sages  of  the  ages, 
and  the  only  answer  is,  God. 

Every  religion  on  earth  teaches  a  more  or  less  developed  notion 
of  Deity,  or  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  he  be  Buddha,  Brahma, 
Allah.  Jehovah,  or  just  plain  God.  No  matter  how  crude  the  con- 
ception, even  the  worship  of  ancestors,  or  lifeless  images,  express 
the  groping  of  the  human  soul  after  the  Divine.  According  to 
Emerson,  "all  things  proceed  out  of  the  same  spirit,  and  all  things 
conspire  with  it.     Whilst  a  man  seeks  good  ends,  he  is  strong  by 
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the  whole  strength  of  Nature.  The  perception  of  this  law  of  laws 
awakens  in  the  mind  a  sentiment  which  we  call  the  religious  senti- 
ment, and  which  marks  our  highest  happiness.  This  sentiment  is 
divine  and  deifying.  It  is  the  beatitude  of  man.  When  man  chooses 
to  do  the  good  and  the  great  deed,  guided  from  on  high,  then  deep 
melodies  wander  through  his  soul  from  Supreme  Wisdom." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  its  president,  Sir  William  Bragg,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  uttered  these  words :  "There  are  some  who 
think  that  science  is  inhuman.  They  speak  as  though  students  of 
modern  science  would  destroy  reverence  and  faith.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  can  be  said  of  the  student  who  stands  dally  in  the  presence 
of  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  Infinite.  Science  is  not  so  foolish 
as  to  throw  away  that  in  which  the  slowly  gathered  wisdom  of  the 
ages  is  stored." 

Thus  rehgion  has  spoken  and  science  has  recorded  its  findings ; 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  up  to  philosophy  to  answer  the  fact 
of  God.  Philosophy,  as  completely  unified  knowledge,  includes 
religion  and  science  as  well  as  metaphysics,  and  must  answer  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  therefore,  the  reality  of  God. 

Philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  centers  around  the  fact  of 
God.  Xanophanes,  proclaimed  as  the  real  creator  of  philosophical 
monotheism,  found  that  there  is  one  God.  one  only  God.  Socrates 
believed  in  the  supernatural  and  strongly  emphasized  the  universality 
of  Providence.  Plato  taught  that  God  is  life  and  the  creator  of  life. 
Aristotle  proclaimed  that  God  is  the  object  of  philosophy,  embrac- 
ing the  principles  of  all  sciences  and  first  causes  of  everything  that 
exists.  During  the  Middle  Ages  theistic  philosophy  built  its  struc- 
ture on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  and  championed  by  the  early 
church  fathers,  by  St.  Augustine,  Scotus  Erigena,  Abelard,  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  others,  the  christian  conception  of  God  be- 
came firmly  fixed  in  the  groundwork  of  a  new  civilization.  Modern 
philosophy,  though  largely  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  physical 
sciences,  is  nevertheless  rich  in  theistic  thought  brilliantly  interpreted 
by  Bacon,  Descartes,  Montague,  Pascal,  Leibniz,  George  Berkeley, 
Thomas  Reid,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Mctor  Cousin,  and  a 
host  of  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious  leaders.  Even  the 
atheistic  philosophers,  from  Protagoras  and  Epicurus  down  to  mod- 
ern materialists,  have  but  a  negative  philosophy  of  God. 
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Bacon  testifies :  "I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the 
Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind."  Spinoza  teaches  that  God  is  the  invariable 
sustaining  order  of  the  universe  and  says:  "the  mind  of  God  is  all 
the  mentality  that  animates  the  world."  \01taire  reasons  that,  "per- 
ceiving, on  reflection,  the  wonderful  relations  between  all  things, 
I  should  have  suspected  a  Workman  infinitely  able."  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  final  summary  concludes :  "Amid  all  mysteries,  there 
remains  one  absolute  certainty:  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  whom  all  things  proceed." 

Yes,  the  fact  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  is  slowly  but 
certainly  evolved  by  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  scientific  and 
religious.  God  is  in  the  electron  and  the  atom  as  well  as  in  the 
widest  realms  of  the  universe  and  infinite  space.  God  is  in  life, 
consciousness  and  rational  thought.  God  is  in  truth,  beauty,  har- 
mony, love,  faith  and  hope.  God  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  the  universe. 
In  him  and  through  him  matter,  mind  and  spirit  are  harmoniously 
arranged  in  universal  unity. 

V 

From  the  foregoing  postulates,  brief  as  they  are,  it  is  altogether 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  universal  unity  is  the  common  ground 
upon  which  science,  religion,  and  philosophy  can  stand ;  it  is  the 
apex  of  all  knowledge;  it  is  the  one  road  by  which  civilization  has 
ever  advanced  to  higher  and  higher  ground.  It  has  in  it  the  as- 
surance that  the  discovery  of  a  bit  of  truth  anywhere  in  any  age 
is  in  harmony  and  fits  in  with  every  other  bit  of  truth  discovered 
anywhere  in  any  age.  It  means  that  contradictions  are  but  the  dross 
from  which  the  truth  must  be  freed.  It  implies  the  assimilation, 
classification,  and  unification  of  all  truth. 

The  inventor  who  discovers  a  new  principle  in  mechanics,  the 
physician  who  finds  a  new  cure  for  disease,  the  physicist  or  chemist 
who  discovers  a  new  truth  in  the  test  tube  or  under  the  microscope, 
the  botanist  or  biologist  who  reveals  a  new  fact  about  plant  or 
animal  life,  the  geologist  who  reads  a  new  lesson  in  the  layers  of 
the  rocks,  the  astronomer  who  discovers  a  new  law  in  regard  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  finds  a  new  nebula — all  of  them  add  their 
bit  to  the  total  of  truth  that  enhances  human  progress. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  subjective  universe.     The 
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psychologist  who  adds  to  the  understanding  of  the  mental  functions, 
the  logician  who  intensifies  the  process  of  reason,  the  mathematician 
who  clarifies  calculations,  the  ethicist  who  ennobles  the  sense  of  hu- 
man duty,  the  theologian  who  makes  a  bit  clearer  the  relation  of  God 
and  man — all  of  them  add  their  bit  to  the  total  of  truth  by  which 
the  human  race  advances. 

Throughout  the  ages  man  has  ever  been  on  the  search  for  truth, 
and  though  tossed  about  in  a  sea  of  contradiction,  befogging  the 
mind  and  retarding  progress,  he  has  ever  added  bit  by  bit  to  the 
sum-total  of  truth.  This  accumulating  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  gradu- 
ally bringing  men  to  a  better  understanding;  it  gradually  breaks 
down  the  barriers  and  lends  impetus  to  progress ;  it  gradually  makes 
the  possibilities  of  devastating  wars  a  bit  more  remote,  and  gradu- 
ally awakens  the  principle  of  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the 
universal  fatherhood  of  God.  Bit  by  bit  the  human  race  is  evolving 
into  a  better,  nobler  and  finer  type  of  men,  with  light  of  knowledge 
in  their  eyes  and  wisdom  of  a  loftier  mould.  The  advent  of  the 
next  age  of  man  is  heralded  by  man's  progress  in  this  age  on  the 
road  of  universal  unity. 


IXERTIA  AND  1-AITH 

BY   HAROLD  BERMAX 

MAX  is  an  essentially  conservative  and  tradition-bound  crea- 
ture. This  tendency  of  his  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
realm  of  the  things  abstract  and  unmaterial,  the  things  concrete 
man  is  able  to  apprehend  with  either  one  of  his  five  senses,  so  that 
he  could  detect  their  defects  if  any,  or  their  shortcomings,  if  they 
fail  to  respond  to  his  own  needs.  Nor  does  he  entertain  an\-  vague 
or  superstitious  fear  of  them,  being  that  he  is  familiar  with  their 
properties  and  physical  limitations.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  things 
abstract,  things  which  men  cannot  perceive  at  all  but  may  only  spec- 
ulate about  one  \va}'  or  another.  In  such  matters  he  feels  not  only 
uneasy  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  quite  possible  besides  to  "take  the 
dare  out  of  him,"  so  to  say,  by  attributing  all  sorts  of  hypothetical 
and  unproved  powers  to  them.  Hence,  we  find  that  while  man  is 
ever-ready  to  exchange  his  personal  and  home  furnishings  or  the 
implements  of  his  business  for  newer  and  more  efficient  or  more 
decorative  ones  whenever  he  becomes  convinced  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  present  tools  to  the  newer  ones,  he  is  hesitant  about  exchang- 
ing his  outworn  mental  furniture  for  those  that  are  more  in  harmony 
with  the  state  of  his  own  and  humanity's  intellectual  development 
and  knowledge  at  any  certain  given  time  or  stage  of  his.  or  it's, 
development.  Being  that  these  concepts  are  not  visible  to  his  physi- 
cal eye,  or  subject  to  the  sense  of  touch  or  smell,  his  process  of  ra- 
tionalization limited,  while  his  fear  of  the  unseen  elements  great — 
and  balanced,  once  more,  by  his  mental  inertia — he  allows  himself 
to  render  lip  service  to  objects  and  to  concepts  that  in  his  more 
sober  and  more  analytical  moments,  when  these  moments  do  come 
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Upon  him,  he  would  view  as  quite  outworn  and  meaningless  to  him 
in  his  present  mental  and  intellectual  status. 

Nowhere  in  human  life  is  this  clash  between  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete  elements  out  of  which  our  life  is  woven  so  noticeable  as 
in  the  realm  of  faith.  In  that  realm  of  inherited  concepts  and  rites, 
there  are  ever  so  many  things  that  are  the  heritage  of  an  earlier 
and  cruder  age,  things  that  are  repugnant  to  one's  clear-thinking 
self,  run  counter  to  all  demonstrated  truths  of  science  and  obser- 
vation, and  would  be  unceremoniously  rejected  by  most  enlightened 
men  were  it  not  for  this  mental  inertia  and  fear,  or  the  lack  of  con- 
structive and  consistent  thinking. 

All  of  man's  faiths,  with  the  sole,  possible,  exception  of  the 
teachings  of  Confucius,  have  their  creeds,  conceived  by  and  im- 
posed upon  their  successors  in  coming  ages,  by  men  who,  while 
exceeding  in  deeds  of  piety  towards  God  and  of  charity  towards 
their  fellow-men,  were  yet  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  their  workings.  They  were  men  to  whom  the  forces  of 
life  and  death,  sickness  and  well-being,  sunshine  and  rain,  heat  and 
cold,  the  flood  of  the  tides  and  the  changing  of  the  seasons  were 
but  anarchical  mysteries,  capable  of  supernatural  interpretation  and 
therefore  also  of  miraculous  intervention,  to  either  accelerate  or  to 
interrupt  their  normal  action.  In  a  certain  sense  they  still  are,  of 
course.  We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  these  elements,  the  cause  of 
their  being  and  their  action.  But  they  have  ceased  to  be  mysteries 
in  their  constituents  and  in  their  regulated  workings  and  manifesta- 
tions. Yet  it  were  men  of  that  pre-scientific  age  who  imposed  such 
creeds  and  dogmas  on  us,  and  devised  certain  commensurate  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  followed  faithfully  by  us  as  a  consequence 
of  their  own  immature  and  erroneous  conceptions.  And  yet  we,  after 
we  have  studied  the  natural  sciences,  including  geology  and  astrono- 
my, have  learned  the  physiology  of  the  human  and  animal  King- 
doms, still  persist  in  accepting  without  quibble  or  thought  the  dog- 
matic interpretations  of  our  forebears,  and  follow  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  embodied  symbols  of  these  misconceptions,  pre- 
scribed by  these  men  as  a  result  of  these  notions.  We  do  so  simply 
because  we  are  naturally  inert  and  timid,  too  lazy  to  think  con- 
sistently, unable  to  follow  the  thread  of  our  thoughts,  afraid  of  the 
possible  consequence,  or  both,  simply  because  they  have  their  being 
in  the  abstract  realm,  a  realm  full  of  mysteries  and  forces  that  are 
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bevond  us,  and  hence,  had  better  be  left  alone  and  not  be  tampered 
with  by  us,  poor,  insignificant  little  beings ! 

Even  Socrates,  as  reported  in  Plato's  Dialogues,  said:  "If  one 
does  not  believe  in  these"  ( the  legends  popular  among  the  Greeks 
of  his  day)  and  he  undertakes,  in  a  mood  of  provincial  wisdom, 
to  interi)ret  each  one  of  them  in  a  Natural  manner,  he  zvill  need  to 
have  JiiKcli  ti>iie.  IWn  I  have  no  time  for  it,  and  the  reason,  my 
friend,  is  the  following.  1  am  not  as  yet  in  a  position,  as  the  Del- 
phic inscription  tells  us,  to  know  myself,  and  it  appears  ridiculous 
to  me  therefore  to  inquire  into  other  matters.  Therefore,  I  leave 
these  things  alone,  and  accept  the  current  belief  about  them." 

"A  dogma,"  says  Taine,  "is  nothing  in  itself;  look  at  the  people 
who  made  it."  We  have  already  looked  at  the  people  who  made 
it,  and  found  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  age,  the  pre-scientific 
age,  and  hence,  wanting  in  capacity  to  teach  our  beliefs.  Yet,  that 
outstanding  fact  does  not  deter  the  greater  majority  of  us  from 
unctuously  accepting  and  repeating  the  creeds  taught  us  by  them. 

Charles  Darwin,  on  being  asked  by  a  certain  Bishop  whether 
his  theory  of  evolution  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  species 
through  natural  selection  conflicted  in  any  manner  with  the  Chris- 
tion  belief,  replied:  "none  whatever!" 

But  then,  Darwin  was  a  naturalist  and  not  a  theologian.  Had 
he  been  half  as  good  a  theologian  as  he  was  a  good  naturalist  he 
would  have  realized  that  the  two  could  not  possibly  dwell  peacefully 
together,  and  that  if  man  had  not  been  constitutionally  inert  in  things 
abstract,  and  especially  theological  things,  but  had  reasoned  things 
out  to  their  logical  conclusion,  he  would  soon  realize  that  there  was 
no  room  in  the  one  heart  and  one  mind  for  the  two.  For,  Darwinism 
not  only  contradicts  the  story  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  drives 
all  dogmatic  creeds,  and  especially  the  Christian,  onto  the  shoals 
of  doubt,  to  say  the  very  least.  Unless,  like  the  Buddhists,  one 
concedes  the  possessions  of  an  immortal  soul  to  all  one's  fellow- 
creatures  on  earth,  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  belief  in  the  soul 
and  its  survival.  There  is  no  room  in  it  for  Salvation,  for  Vicarious 
Atonement,  for  the  Resurrection,  for  the  Hereafter,  for  Reward 
and  Punishment,  for  the  miraculous  birth  of  a  Saviour,  as  well  as 
the  other  mainstays  of  a  creed  based  on  an  egocentric  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Universe. 

To  the  primitive  mind,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  life. 
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a  mind  to  which  all  phenomena  were  miracles  pure  and  simple,  a 
few  miracles  more  or  less  presented  no  obstacle,  and  a  faith  could  be 
made  to  hang  securely  on  them.  But  the  modern  mind,  steeped  in 
science,  to  which  all  these  phenomena  have  long  ceased  to  be  mir- 
acles and  have  become  well-detined,  and  thoroughly  understood  laws, 
balks  at  the  acceptance  of  any  miracles  as  the  basis  of  its  philosophy 
of  life,  its  ethics  and  behavior  after  it  had  thoroughly  eliminated 
the  element  of  miracle  from  its  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Universe  and  from  its  own  physical  and  mental  life  and  being. 

From  the  foregoing  premises  we  arrive  at  still  another  conclu- 
sion, which  is  as  follows.  When  the  spokesmen  of  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  beginnings  of  the  teaching  of  the  new  natural 
sciences  in  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Bruno  down  to  the  days  of  Dar- 
win. \\'allace  and  Haeckel,  were  waging  war  to  the  finish  against 
the  exponents  of  these  sciences,  they  were,  not  at  all  motivated  by 
purely  obscurantist  bigotry  but  by  the  far-deeper  and  all-embracing 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  desire  for  survival.  They 
thought  that  the  human  animal  was  logical  and  consistent  in  its 
thinking,  and  hence  thought  to  read  the  doom  of  the  faith  entrusted 
to .  their  keeping  in  the  writings  and  the  theories  propounded  by 
these  exponents  of  science.  They  could  not  foresee  the  workings 
of  that  counteractory  force  inherent  in  and,  at  work  in,  the  human 
mind — mental  inertia, — which  eventually  came  to  their  rescue  and 
maintained  the  Status  quo  to  this  very  day.  The  Catholic  Church, 
being  nothing  if  not  consistent  and  thorough  in  its  policies,  has, 
however,  placed  the  works  of  Darwin  on  the  Index  of  the  books 
forbidden  to  the  faithful. 

From  dogma  we  come,  of  course,  to  prayer;  prayer  as  a  means 
for  influencing  the  Deity  to  perform  certain  deeds  resulting  in  our 
favor,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  certain  others  that  would  harm  us. 
The  representatives  of  the  old  creeds,  with  their  naive  belief  in 
this  earth's  being  the  center  of  the  Universe,  and  man,  who  lives 
on  it,  the  central  focal  point  and  object  of  all  creation  and  creatures, 
as  well  as  the  special  object  of  God's  solicitude,  while  all  the  other 
visible  phenomena  were  nothing  but  a  series  of  disjointed  and  un- 
related manifestations,  or  miracles  if  you  please,  experienced  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  asking  his  God  to  deviate  a  bit  from  His 
beaten  path  for  his  sake.  But  to  the  modern  man  this  becomes 
an  increasingly  difficult  process.    He  has  his  scientific  Cosmological 
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philosophy,  with  its  minute  and  well-regulated  order  of  progression. 
He  knows  that  order  is  the  basis  of  life,  his  own  life  as  of  the  rest 
of  this  infinitely-com])lex  L'niverse.  And  prayer  appears  to  him 
as  nothing  more  than  blasphemy  pure  and  simple,  as  was  duly  indi- 
cated long  ago  by  Spinoza,  w'ho  described  the  process  of  prayer 
in  just  that  term — blasphemy. 


INDIA'S  CONTRIBUTIOX  TO  RELIGION  AND  ITS  EFFECT 
ON   INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

BY  S.   G.    PANDIT 

THE  outstanding  and  unique  contribution  of  the  Hindus  to  re- 
ligion has  a  very  special  significance  for  a  real  and  uncoerced 
betterment  of  international  relations.  I  shall^  therefore,  attempt  to 
summarize,  as  clearly  as  I  may,  the  thought  and  attitude  of  the 
Hindus  in  this  matter,  as  presented  in  their  literature  from  the 
earliest  times  and  as  manifested  in  their  daily  life. 

Almost  every  religion  in  the  world  is  forced  to  hang  its  head  in 
shame  at  the  fact  of  the  butchery  and  bloodshed  that  has  been  per- 
petrated by  its  followers,  on  numerous  occasions,  in  the  name  of  the 
love  of  God  or  in  that  of  the  service  of  man's  eternal  welfare.  I 
need  only  mention  as  examples,  the  massacres  of  the  Protestants 
by  the  "bloody  Mary"  (queen  of  England),  which  were  paralleled 
by  the  massacres  of  the  Catholics  effected  by  her  sister  whom  the 
Protestants  have  called  the  "good  queen  Bess" ;  the  Islamic  practice 
of  offering  the  Koran,  and  if  it  were  rejected,  piously  severing 
the  infidels'  heads ;  the  horrors  that  devastated  the  populations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  under  the  Spanish  Christian  conception  of  zeal  for 
the  service  of  God  and  for  the  salvation  of  man.  Probably  Hindu- 
ism is  the  only  religion  that  has  never,  in  all  its  history,  spilled  one 
drop  of  human  blood  with  the  fancied  object  of  extending  God's 
kingdom  or  saving  other  people's  souls.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be 
without  some  possible  use  for  us  to  look  into  the  genesis  of  this 
happy  consummation  in  the  sunshine  of  which  at  least  one  religion 
seems  always  to  have  basked.  For  therein  may  be  found  some  hint 
of  a  method  which  can  be  employed  to  neutralize  the  sourness  that, 
among  nations,  curdles  effort  into  the  shame  and  bestiality  of  war. 

We  all  recognize  that  different  kinds  of  food  are  required  to 
supply  the  needs  for  growth  of  human  bodies  at  different  ages  and 
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in  varying  conditions  of  health — and  that  the  forcing  of  a  stereo- 
typed diet  on  the  infant,  the  child,  the  youth,  the  adult,  the  aged, 
the  sick  and  the  well,  would  result  in  some  sort  of  a  slaughter  of 
the  innocents.  Hinduism  recognizes  that  a  similar  principle  applies 
in  feeding  the  souls  of  men.  in  supplying  their  intellectual  and 
emotional,  as  well  as  their  spiritual,  wants.  Hence  the  universality 
and  all-inclusiveness  of  Hinduism:  for  the  little  ones  the  worship  of 
God  as  reflected  in  toy  images — the  picture-books  of  religion ;  for 
others  the  communion  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  God  in  the 
objects  of  Nature — the  sky,  the  wind,  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
the  sun.  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the  trees ;  for  still  others  the 
strenuous  effort  to  sublimate  all  dross  so  the  human  may  become 
a  fitter  vessel  for  the  Divine  to  shine  through ;  and  numerous  other 
variations.  Hinduism,  then,  includes  in  its  technique  for  spiritual 
growth  the  rationale  of  idolatry,  polytheism,  monotheism,  pantheism, 
atheism,  agnosticism  and  numerous  variants.  And  each  of  them  is 
regarded  as  a  method  suited  to  some  particular  stage  of  spiritual 
stature  for  its  further  growth  and  development. 

In  other  words  the  Hindu  regards  the  different  religions  of  the 
world,  or  the  various  aspects  of  his  own  religion,  as  different  roads 
all  leading  to  God  from  different  stages  or  directions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  spiritual  growth.  He  regards  each  religion 
as  most  valuable  for  the  individual  adapted  to  it  by  birth,  environ- 
ment, education,  etc.  Hence,  he  considers  any  effort  towards  con- 
verting a  man  to  another  religion  as  futile  and  even  mischievous. 
The  only  conversion  he  believes  in  is  of  oneself  and  of  no  one  else, 
and  it  has  to  come  from  within  and  is  a  continuing  process.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "one  and  only  true  religion" ;  and  in  the  ver\ 
nature  of  things  such  a  notion  is  a  product  of  provincialism  and 
exaggerated  egoism.  The  Hindu's  view  in  this  matter  may  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  by  a  story  which  w^as  recently  told  by  a 
Los  Angeles  teacher  who  had  been  giving  lessons  in  biology  and 
psychology  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
girl.  One  day  he  said  to  his  pupil :  "Now,  you  reaHze,  don't  you, 
that  if  you  had  been  born  to,  and  brought  up  by,  devout  Moham- 
medan parents  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  you  would  most  likely  have 
been  a  devout  Mohammedan  and  would  have  come  to  believe  in 
Mohammedanism  as  the  one  and  only  true  religion  as  you  now 
regard  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  Christianity.   And  similarly  un- 
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der  appropriate  other  parentage  and  devotional  environment  you 
could  have  been  a  devout  Confucian  in  China,  Taoist  in  Japan, 
Greek  Catholic  in  Russia,  or  Protestant  in  Holland."  "Yes,  yes, 
I  quite  admit  that,"  said  the  pupil.  "But,  professor,  I  thank  God 
that  he  had  me  born  in  the  one  and  only  true  religion,  and  that  he 
saved  me  from  the  terrible  misfortune  of  devoutly  accepting,  as  I 
might  have  done,  a  false  faith  and  being  forever  damned." 

Dr.  John  B.  Watson  has  shown  pretty  conclusively,  in  his  studies 
in  behaviorism,  that  most  religious  beliefs  are  acquired  through 
conditioning  and  have  little  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  truth  or  falsity 
of  such  beliefs.  Analytic  psychology  also  points  to  a  similar  genesis 
of  all  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  beliefs  in  "infantile  fixations" 
which  come  to  be  regarded  as  self-evident  and  altogether  above 
and  beyond  reason. 

Hinduism  seems  to  be  particularly  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
fluidity  of  beliefs  as  opposed  to  their  stagnation  and  crystallization, 
and  insists  that  each  belief  is  capable  of  proving  itself  useful  to  the 
appropriate  individual ;  but  that  after  all,  it  is  only  a  crutch  which 
must  be  later  transcended  if  one  is  to  travel  onward  and  upward 
to  the  Truth  which  is  God.  For  religious  beliefs  are  merely  means 
to  an  end.  They  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  absolutely  true.  For 
Truth  or  God  is  infinite;  while  human  language  and  human  thought 
are,  in  their  very  nature,  limited.  The  limited  obviously  cannot 
encompass  the  infinite.  Therefore  everything  that  can  be  said, 
nay !  everything  that  can  be  thought,  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  untrue.  All  religions,  therefore  are  untrue,  in  so  far  as  they 
lay  claim  to  being  the  Truth;  their  function  is  merely  to  supply  a 
technique  whereby  we  may  develop  the  power  or  faculty  to  make 
an  ever  closer  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the  absolute  Truth 
which  is  God,  by  using  the  ladders  of  religion  and  finally  transcend- 
ing them. 

The  search  of  the  man  of  religion  is  for  the  absolute  Truth  or 
that  Uncontained  Unity  which  he  calls  God  and  which  the  man  of 
science  calls  Nature.  The  method  used  by  both  is  the  method  of  all 
mundane  knowledge,  viz.  the  selecting  of  certain  details  and  isolat- 
ing those  from  the  rest.  But  in  so  doing — in  isolating  such  and 
such  details — we  practically  beg  the  question  we  are  in  search  of ; 
and  moreover  in  supposing  such  isolation  we  suppose  what  is  false, 
and  therefore  vitiate  our  conclusion.    This  method  has  been  spoken 
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of  as  the  method  of  ignorance  or  BiiSejt  (Avidya),  i.  e.  of 
ignoring  that  which  is  inconvenient  or  inexpedient,  and  it  may  he 
iUustrated  even  from  that  most  exact  science,  Mathematics,  and  in 
its  most  perfect  branch,  Astronomy.  Mathematicians  have  assured 
us  that  the  moon  in  its  passage  round  the  earth  describes  an  elhpse. 
liut  does  it  in  reality?  We  must  remember  that  while  the  moon  is 
moving  around  the  earth  the  latter  is  circling  round  the  sun  at  a 
terrific  pace,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  moon  to  finish  any 
closed  curve  around  the  earth  at  any  time.  We  may  only  say  that 
the  moon  is  always  starting  a  new  ellipse  in  its  motion  round  the 
earth  but  never  gets  the  chance  to  complete  one.  But  that  is  not 
all.  There  are  perturbations  produced  in  the  path  of  the  moon  by 
its  greater  or  less  closeness  to  the  earth  in  different  periods  of  the 
month,  and  in  the  earth's  orbit  by  its  greater  or  less  proximity  to 
the  sun  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  as  also  by  the  proximity  to 
or  distance  from  it  of  other  heavenly  bodies  at  different  times. 
Moreover,  astronomers  tell  us  that  the  whole  solar  system  including 
the  sun,  earth,  moon  and  other  members  of  the  system  are  moving 
at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed  toward  a  distant  point  in  space. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  ellipse  that  the  moon's  orbit  is  held  to 
describe  around  the  earth?  Why;  it  has  no  existence,  it  is  not 
real.  W'e  may  speak  of  it  as  merely  a  fiction,  arrived  at  by  the 
method  of  avidya,  or  ignorance,  or  ignoring.  That  is,  granting  the 
truth  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  (which  Einstein  has 
shaken  up  rather  badly)  and  ignoring  the  existence  of  other  heavenly 
bodies  in  space,  and  ignoring  the  rapid  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  and  ignoring  the  stupendous  motion  of  the  solar  system 
itself,  if  we  merely  consider  the  gravitational  force  as  acting  be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  earth — the  former  would  describe  an  el- 
lipse around  the  latter.  But  our  assumptions  are  false ;  the  as.sumed 
state  of  things  never  has,  does  not,  and  probably  never  will  exist. 
Obviously  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  moon  has  never  existed,  does 
not  exist,  and  probably  will  never  exist.  It  has  an  existence  merely 
in  the  mind,  and  is  a  fiction. 

However,  it  has  been  said  that  the  elliptical  orbit  must  be  real 
because  eclipses  of  the  moon  can  be  calculated  on  that  theory.  But 
eclipses  of  the  moon  were  almost  equally  well  calculated,  before 
the  formulation  of  the  elliptical  theory,  on  the  older  epicyclical 
theory  of  Tycho  Brahe.     As  John  Stuart  Mill,  among  others,  has 
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shown,  the  abihty  to  predict  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory 
on  which  the  prediction  is  based.  It  merely  indicates  that  the 
theory  is  good  enough  for  the  purposes  of  that  prediction. 

The  views  of  religion — in  common  with  the  views  of  science — 
are,  therefore,  like  the  views  of  a  mountain;  each  is  only  possible 
as  long  as  you  limit  yourself  to  a  certain  standpoint.  Move  your 
position  and  the  view  is  changed. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  proud  privilege  of  religion  to  seek 
to  encompass  the  Truth  from  as  many  angles  as  possible,  and  to 
harmonise  effort — not  by  coercion,  nor  even  by  toleration,  but  by 
loving  acceptance  of  the  different  religions  and  beliefs  as  honest 
gropings  of  finite  minds  after  the  Infinite.  A  necessary  corrective 
to  the  danger  of  stagnation  and  to  the  intrusion  of  fraud  is  sup- 
plied by  the  admission  and  encouragement  of  complete  freedom  of 
thought  and  its  expression — no  matter  how  critical  of,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  generally  accepted  or  established  order  of  things. 

A  considerable  stress  is  laid  in  Hinduism  on  the  technique  for 
the  development  of  the  faculty  whereby  Truth  or  God  may  be 
truly  known;  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
when  developed,  is  realised  the  supernal  fact  that  real  knowing  and 
being  are  one.  The  whole  system  of  Yoga  is  devoted  to  the  study 
and  exposition  of  this  technique.  I  shall  content  myself  here  by 
stating  that  as  pointed  out  by  the  great  saint  of  modern  India 
Alahatma  Gandhi — who  literally  practices  what  he  preaches  even 
in  the  turmoil  of  active  political  life — that  for  the  generation  of 
soul-force  there  must  exist  the  actual  practice  of  truthfulness,  fear- 
lessness, conscious  and  willing  suffering  for  others — all  inspired 
by  profound  love.  It  is  only  by  serving  here  and  now  our  fellow- 
man  (no  matter  of  what  religion  or  belief)  in  ways  suited  to  him, 
that  limited  as  we  are,  we  may  attain  to  a  glimpse  and  foretaste  of 
the  serene  majesty  and  unruffled  joy  of  the  Infinite.  For  if  we  can- 
not love  our  fellow-man  whom  we  see,  how  shall  we  love  God 
whom  yet  we  cannot  see  ? 

Religion,  to  the  Hindu  mind,  is  not  essentially  a  matter  of  the 
dead  bones  of  formulated  beliefs,  but  it  is  preeminently  a  living  and 
dynamic  process  of  fundamental  growth  leading  to  ever  greater 
heights  of  self-unfoldment  and  mellow^ness  of  spirit.  The  religious 
or  spiritual  status  of  a  man  is  determinable  not  by  the  labels  placed 
on  him  by  himself  or  by  others — such  as  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Christian, 
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Mohammedan,  Atheist,  Agnostic,  etc. — nor  by  the  burden  of  self- 
imi)osed  rehgiosity  under  which  he  be  bowed  to  his  misplaced 
satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  determined  rather  by  the  natural  simplicity 
of  his  living  and  by  the  measure  in  which  there  shines  out  through 
him,  without  the  least  affectation  or  self-consciousness  the  free 
radiance  of  the  Deity  who  "maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 
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